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“Reviewing Stand 


Summer is the season in which, among other delectable foods, peanuts 
grow. But there are probably, we guess, some two million Virginians who 
have never seen them grow and have never learned much about the 
gradual emergence of the “lowly goober” as a respected delicacy. So we 
present two articles and some full-color illustrations concerning peanuts. 
Readers will discover that—like tomatoes, which were long considered to 
be poisonous—peanuts have been cherished by many North Americans as 
a nutritious food for only about a century. And readers will meet also 
the Italian immigrant, Amedeo Obici, who did more than any other man 
to popularize for human consumption what had been a despised pea. 

Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., of the University of Richmond reminds us 
that Virginia’s Jeffersonian Republicans—or do you prefer to call them 
Jeffersonian Democrats?—were kept on the anxious bench for more than 
three months after the Presidential election of 1800 before they were 
certain that they could celebrate the election of a Virginian as the third 
President. They celebrated even before that decision. Why? 

A Petersburger in the faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, M. 
Clifford Harrison, summarizes the story of the Ninth of June, his native 
city’s own Memorial Day. And to that tale derived from a raid that was 
foiled in 1864 he adds a memoir of the bandy-legged Frenchman who had 
been his own supreme commander in a successful invasion of 1917-1918. 

Curtis Carroll Davis of Baltimore places on display in this cavalcade a 
Virginia soldier, lawyer, journalist, poet, and exponent of all the arts who 
has never previously been exhibited at full length. Twentieth-century folk 
had let Innes Randolph lapse into complete obscurity. When you have re- 
viewed that gentleman’s career, you will probably share our delight that 
a Marylander enables us to rescue this Virginian from undeserved oblivion. 

Not only do we have the help of Marylander Davis. There is also that 
of Ohioan Arthur Frock. Photographer Frock drove many miles last sum- 
mer to take pictures for us of Johnson’s Island in Lake Erie. With him were 
his son, Arthur, Jr., and Miss Judy Heinrich of East Lansing, Michigan, 
who appear in the picture below and assisted him in making his “photo 
expedition” a success. The informative results appear on pages 36-41. 
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Virginia Jeffersonians’ 


RETURN or VOTES 


Of the States, as far as received, for 


PRESIDENT 
AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


ria| 
P1219) 8 
STATES. Bi als 
=) 
|4 
N. Hamphhire 6 6 
Maffachufetts 16 16 
Rhode Ifland 4 2 2 
Connecticut 9 9 
Vermont 4 4 
New York 12 12 
New Jerfey 7 7 
Pennfnylvania 
Delaware 3 3 
Maryland £5. 
Vi rginia 21 21 
N. Carolina ai 
5. Carolina 8 
Georgia 4 4 
Kentucky 
Tenneffee 


| 65 | 66] 6 | 66 | 


The campaign for the Presidency. in 1800 had 

caused great excitement. So, too, did the tie 

vote in the electoral college between Jefferson 
and his running mate, Burr. 


Thomas Jefferson’s supporters in the Old 
Dominion had more than one reason 
to make a show of their delight 


over their party’s success. 


I HOPE you will have the cannon out to announce 
the news,” suggested a dispatch from Washington re- 
porting that the House of Representatives, on the 
thirty-sixth ballot, had elected Thomas Jefferson as 
President of the United States. But, in Virginia, cele- 
brations of the Jeffersonian Republican triumph in the 
election of 1800 had already begun. Although the em- 
barrassing tie vote between the two Republican candi- 
dates, Jefferson and Aaron Burr (who was ostensibly 
running for the Vice Presidency) had thrown the 
election into the Federalist-controlled House of Repre- 
sentatives, Virginia Republican leaders proceeded with 
plans to celebrate Jefferson’s election as President even 
before the House made the final decision. Indeed, they 
may have been seeking deliberately and emphatically 
to create an impression that Virginia Republicans al- 
ready considered the issue as one that had been de- 
cided. If this strategy should succeed, the House would 
have only the duty of recognizing the will of the na- 
tion by conferring the Presidency upon Jefferson. 

An impressive celebration was held in Petersburg 
on January 29, 1801, two weeks before balloting in 
the House of Representatives began. In accepting an 
invitation to attend the celebration, Governor James 
Monroe expressed the “pleasure” with which he would 
join in the occasion and added: “The people of 
America have done their part in placing in the Ex- 
ecutive those who deserve their confidence. Nor ought 
we to presume the House of Representatives will fail 
to do its part, in designating to the primary office the 
person who was destined to it by their suffrage.” 

The Petersburg day of celebration began with the 
early-morning firing of sixteen cannon and the dis 
play of the American flag. At three o'clock in the after- 


noon Governor Monroe and several Republican mem- 
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yiCelebrations in 1801 


When Kentucky’s and Tennessee’s electoral votes could be counted, there was still a tie between Jeffer- 
son and Burr. Consequently, the House of Representatives had to ballot, by states, to choose between 
those two and John Adams. Through thirty-five ballots spanning more than a week the states’ votes in 
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BY EXPRESS FROM THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


TO. THE EDITORS OF THE TIMES, 
THs MOMENT THE ELECTION IS DECIDED, MOR- 
RIS, FROM VERMONT, ABSENTED HIMSELF, SO THAT 
VERMONT WAS FOR JEFFERSON. THE FOUR MEM- 
BERS FROM MARYLAND, WHO HAD VOTED FOR BURR, 


PUT IN BLANK TICKETS. THE RESULT WAS THEN 
TEN FOR JEFFERSON. 


I HOPE YOU WILL HAVE THE CANNON OUT TO 
ANNOUNCE THE NEWS. 


N. B. This was the fecond ballot to-day. Bayard’s appointed 


Embaflador to France. 
Tuefday 2 o’clock. 


Office of the Examiner. 


the House resulted in ties. But the next ballot, February 17, 1801, brought victory. 
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Inlaft Examiner, we ftated. that 
the balloting for Prefident at 12 0’- 
clock on Thurfday the 12th inft.alter 
28 efforts, all ending as the firfl, was 
pottponed until 11 o’clock the next 
day. At that period the balloting 
commenced again, and the refult is 
{tated in the National Intelligencer as 
follows : At 120’clock on Fri- 
day (this day) the 29th ballot was ta- 
ken, which produced the fame refult. 

At 1 o’clock, the 30th ballot was 
taken, the refult the fame. 

It wasthen determined that the 
next ballot fhould be taken to-mor- 
row at 12 o’clock. 


PATRIOTIC! 
On Wednelday Mr. Nicholfon, 
who had been for feveral days, very 
ill, appeared on the floor, and had 
a place affigned him in an anti-cham- 
ber adjacent to the room in which 
the houfe affembled, to whichroom 
to enable him to vote, the ballot-box 
was carried by the tellers of Mary- 
land. He rapidly progreffes in reco- 
covery. His vote for Mr. Jefferfon 
was important as it divided Mary- 
land ; and would, with the acceflion 
to Mr. Jefferfon of one federal vote 
from that flate have made him Pre- 
fident. 
We have this moment perufeda 
letter, dated 12 o’clock Saturday.—31 
ballots had then been taken{+ Pre- 
fident—refult the fame. Poltponed 
till Monday 120’clock. The republi- 
cans are firm, norwill their virtuous 
efforts be fruftrated by federal obQina 
cy. 

We have heard that the election for 
Prefident on monday evening, re- 
mained in ftatu quo. 


bers of the Executive Council arrived, escorted by a 
detachment of cavalry. Their arrival was saluted by 
sixteen cannon fired by the Petersburg company of 
artillery. At four o'clock, at Robert Armistead’s Tavern, 
two hundred Jeffersonian enthusiasts sat down to a 
feast reported to have been “plentifully and splendidly 
prepared.” Presiding at the head of the table was 
General Joseph Jones of Dinwiddie County, one of 
the Virginia presidential electors who had joined in 
casting the state’s entire twenty-one electoral votes for 
Jefferson. 

Sixteen toasts, “adapted,” noted the press, “to the 
political situation of the United States,” were drunk. 
One honored “Thomas Jefferson our President elect— 
May Congress respect the voice of the people.” That 
toast was followed by five guns, three cheers, and 
“Hail Liberty.” Another toast was drunk to “Aaron 
Burr, ‘whose view would be dishonored, and whose 
feelings would be insulted, by being made an instru- 
ment to disappoint the wishes and expectations of the 
United States.’” The words of this toast were essen- 
tially those which Burr had used in a widely-published 
letter to Congressman Samuel Smith of Maryland dis 
claiming any desire to become President. Volunteer 
toasts, which reached a total of eleven, were offered by 
the Governor, members of his party, and special Re- 
publican guests. The celebration did not break up un- 
til eleven o'clock, Armistead’s Tavern being “hand- 
somely illuminated” at night. The final toast was a 
clear warning to the Federalists in the House of 
Representatives who might aspire to make Burr Presi- 
dent. “The Right of election of the people inviolate,” 
proposed Dr. John Shore, who sat at the end of the 
table opposite General Jones. “May the people of the 
United States, who have deliberately expressed the 
public will in the late choice of President and Vice 
President, possess energy enough to have that expres 
sion carried into effect at every hazard.” 

As tension throughout the country mounted, the 
House of Representatives decided the election in favor 
of Jefferson on February 17, 1801. A few days later, 
on February 25, “a considerable number of the repub- 
lican Citizens of Richmond” met at the Indian Queen 
Tavern to make arrangements for celebrating Jeffer- 
son’s victory. Their plans called for holding a ball on 


On Friday, February 20, 1801, the Richmond 

Examiner published these four items about the 

balloting in the House of Representatives for a 
President. 
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inauguration day, March 4, and celebrating the day 
with the firing of salutes. Arrangements were to be 
made with the artillery company to announce the day 
with the discharge of sixteen cannon at sunrise and to 
repeat the firing at noon and at sunset. The expense 
of these salutes was to be provided for by the pro- 
ceeds from the ball. Plans were also made for holding 
a celebration dinner on March 11, and a committee 
was formed to make arrangements for both the ball 
and the dinner. On the fifteen-man committee were 
four of the five members of the Virginia Republican 
General Committee, a committee created in 1800 to 
direct the Jeffersonian campaign in Virginia. Among 
these four were the General Committee’s chairman, 
Philip Norborne Nicholas, and the editor of the 
Richmond Examiner, Meriwether Jones. In short, those 
party leaders who had been most active in supporting 
Jefferson’s election were most active in celebrating the 
Republican victory. 

The celebration committee was authorized to issue 
such complimentary invitations to the festivities as the 
committee might think proper, but it was instructed 
to send special invitations to James Madison of Orange, 
John Taylor of Caroline, William B. Giles of Amelia, 
and the state’s Republican members of Congress. Sub- 
scriptions for paying guests were to be “open to all 
Citizens who may be disposed to unite in celebrating 
the election of Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr.” 

The celebration arrangements were apparently car- 
ried out according to plan, and the dinner held on 
March 1] was reported at length in the newspapers. 
The Virginia Argus estimated that 140 persons were 
present at the “sumptuous” banquet held in the Capi- 
tol, and the Richmond Examiner reported the attend- 
ance of Republicans from Petersburg and the neigh- 
boring country. 

Public attention was called to the celebration by the 
firing of cannon at the beginning and at the end of 
the day; and the discharge of cannon also accompanied 
the drinking of toasts. Many of the sixteen prepared 
toasts were in support of the principles stated by Jef- 
ferson in his Inaugural Address and were phrased in 
the language of the President. Five volunteer toasts 
were offered, including toasts by Governor Monroe, 
Judge Spencer Roane, and General Jones. 


These paragraphs are part of the Richmond 

Examiner's news report on March 13 of the 

victory celebration held in the Capitol there 
by joyous party workers. 
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ot republican government, agreeably 
to the American acceptation of the 
term, induce us to expect more. 


On Wednefday laft, a number of 


citizens who approved of the choice 
which the people have made ofa 
Prefident and Vice Prefident, affem- 


bled at the Capitol, where afumptu-| 


ous Dinner was provided by Col. 
Goodall:---Many of our friends from 
Peterfburg & the country attended. 

The day was ufhered in and clofed, 
by the difcharge of Cannon :—the 
ftritefi concord and harmony pre- 
Vailed, and after Dinner the follows 
ing toalts were drank. 


States. 
2d. The Conftitution of the 
ted States. 3 


$d. The ftate governments—may 


theybe continued for ever in the 

exercife of their rights. 
4th. Republicanifm—may its 
friends throughout the. world be 
taught by the larc change in the ad- 
miniltration of the United States, 
that fair.argument, modetation and 
rfeverance,will not fail to make it 
ally triumphant ! 

5. Thomas Jefferfon :—now the 
firft fervant, and always, the friend of 
the people. 

6. Aaron Burr, whofe republican 
Character has received additional luf- 
tre, from the fimplicity of his anfwer 
to the Baltimore addrefs. 

well difciplined Militia—our 
beft reliance in peace, and during the 
firft moments of war ” | 

8.‘*Freedom of Religion; freedom 
of the prefs; & freedom of perfon un- 
der the protection of the Habeas 

Corpus.” 

Mh. “ Trial by juries impartially 
felefted.” 
10th. ““ Commerce with all. nations; 


The people of the Unived 
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Ata meetingof a confiderable num- 
ber of the republican Citizens of 
Richmond, hekd at the Indian 
Queen Tavernon the 25thinitant, 
in confequence of the election of 
Thomas Jefferfon & Aaron Burr, 
as Prefident and Vice-Prefident of 
the United States; George Hay 
having been appointed Chairman, 
and Doétor John H. Fouthee Se- 
cretary—the following Refoluti- 
ons were adopted. 

Resolved, that there fhall be a 
Ball on the 4th day of March 
next. 

Rrsolved, that the Artillery Com- 
pany of the City, be requefted to an- 
nounce the day bya dilcarge of 16 
gins at funrife, to be repeated at 12 
o’clock and at funfet ; the expenfe of 
which thall be defrayed from the 
fund fubfcribed for the Ball. 

Resolved, that a dinner fhall be 
prepared on the 1ith day of March 
next. 

Resolved, that the following Citi- 
zens be appointed a Committee to 
receive lub{criptions for the Ball and 
Dinner, and to make the propef ar- 

ments for both, to wit; Doct. 

William Fouthce, David Lambert, 

Meriwether Jones, Alexander M‘- 

Rae, P. N. Nicholas, Henry L. Bil- 

eoe,, Thomas Goode, Benjamin 

Hatcher, William Brown, Gervas 

Storrs, Jofeph Selden, Maj. Wan 

Price, Nathaniel Wilkinfon, Markes 

Vandewall and George Hay. 

Reso That Jofeph Gallego, be 
appointed Treafurer, in whofe hands 
the fubfcription monies fhall be lodg- 
ed, fubject to the Order of the Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved, That the Committee be 
authorifed to invite thofe Citizens 
whom they may think proper to fe- 
le&t ;. and they are hereby particu- 
larly inftructed to invite James Ma- 
difon, jun, of Orange, John Taylor, 
of Caroline, and William B. Giles, 
of Amelia; and the Republican 
Mempbcrs of Congrefs, whofe atten- 
dance may be expected. 

Resolved, That the fubfcriptions 
be open to Ait Citizens who may 
be dilpofed to unite in celebrating 
the election of Twomas Jrrrerson, 
aod Aaron Buan, 

George Hzy, Chairman, 
J. Hy Fouftee, Sec’ry. 
Feb, 25, 1801. 


A meeting of the Members of the 
foregoing Committee, is requefted 
at the Indian Queen, this evening 
(Friday) at § o’clock.—It is hoped 
that the attendance of the Members 
will be punétual. 

Feb. 27, 1801. 


Another Virginia Republican celebation, of special 
interest because Jefferson himself attended, was the 
festival held in Alexandria on Saturday, March 14, 
The occasion was also made resplendent by the pres- 
ence of the Vice President, the heads of the depart- 
ments, and the army’s top officer with his aide. 

Something of the atmosphere of this celebration is 
suggested by the following description from the Alex- 
andria Advertiser. “An escort of two troops of cavalry 
received the President on the western side of the 
George-Town ferry,” reported the paper. At “the vi- 
cinity of Alexandria, he was saluted by Captain Jan- 
ney’s volunteer company of riflemen, and on his en- 
trance.into the town received the usual military saluta- 
tions from Col. Deneale’s regiment of militia. A nu- 
merous levee occupied the entervening space between 
the time of his arrival and the hour of dining. Political 
distinctions, on this occasion, totally disappeared; Re- 
publicans and Federalists alike pressed forward to hon- 
or the man who was the choice of the nation.” 

Once again the sixteen scheduled toasts were filled 
with phrases from Jefferson’s Inaugural Address and 
were followed by the discharge of cannon. The Presi- 
dent offered a volunteer toast: “Prosperity to the town 
of Alexandria.” Vice President Burr proposed: “The 
memory of our departed chief—George Washington.” 
After the guests had departed, the President and his 
party were toasted, President Jefferson receiving sixteen 
cheers, Vice President Burr, eight. 

The celebrations in Virginia continued into April, 
and it is not unreasonable to surmise that the Repub- 
licans were anxious to keep party enthusiasm alive 
through the elections for the General Assembly and 
Congress that were to be held in Virginia that month, 
These celebrations of 1801 were a foretaste of the 
periodic celebrations of the Jefferson triumph of 1801 
that were to become a familiar aspect of party activi- 
ties in Virginia in the years ahead. 4 7 7 


q When news of the election of Jefferson and 
Burr reached Richmond, it became a signal for 
his Republican party leaders in Virginia to make 
plans for both a victory banquet and an in- 

augural ball in Richmond. 


On February 3 the Richmond Examiner told} 
its readers in preliminary fashion about the 
celebration in Petersburg on January 29. Then 
on February 6 (see the middle column) it gave 
them a more detailed account. And on February 
24 the partisan editor gloated (right column). 
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THE EXAMINER. 
Truth ite Guide, Liberty its 
Tuspsway, February 3. 


In celebration of the increafed 
‘rit of throughou' 
United a jumptuous 
dinner was isiven at the houfe 

of Mr. Robert Ar aiitead in Pe- 
on the 29.4 of laf month. 

At this fettival, a nan er of the moft 
relpeciable citizens the ftate were 
afembled, 16 were drank 
adapted to the political fituation of 
the United States: we have not 
oomto detail parti inthe Ex- 
aminer of to-day, and. mult content 
surfelves with the publication of the 
following fong, written by a citizen 
of that town. 


Heaven, 


Yevn'riesof Freedom, who firmly 


meafares which led to the 
brink of perdition; 
Your foes are pre for their plots 


are difclos 


combine, 
Aad knee) with devotion at Liber- 
ty’s Darine. 


If. 
Methinks I fee’ Liverty’s genius on 
Efcorted by thades of. thofe Heroes 
who dy"d 


TY:cure independence—the finiles 
—her bright eye 
mony wide, 
Lo, her banners high wave, 
Fetters drop from the flave; 
{cience, philofophy, ftart from 
the grave, 
Waste long they had languith’d, for 
clefe round were twined 
The ftrorz cords of king-craft and 
prieR-crait combined t 


Seehow her fwect influence enli- 
vens the fcene, 
Triumyhantly fwelle ev'ry breaft 
wita om 
No beager er foes and oppreffors 
are feen, 
They hare to the fhadows 
Varkne(s of might ; 
the chief whocom wads,” 
Like a rock” in quickefants, 
Shrinks aghaat the touch of De- 
waad ! 
Aad cries, “Um undone for e’er da- 
ting to twine 
The chains of oppreffion round Li. 
berty’s thrine !” 


Hark, the echoes of joy, how they 
ring thro’ the land ! 

Avwuntye pale tyrants, Freedom's 
voice 

Onthe hills of Columbia the fixes 
her Rand, 

And proclaims tbe glad tidings—end 
this isher choice : 

Lo, Jefferson hight— 

il up bumpers—<hat’s ri 
hishealth—we'll Support him, 

we'll fight ; 
ph and harmony wish to 


kneel with devotion at Liberty's 


| withes and expectations of t 


Peteasavnc, 29th, Fan. 1801. 


The Celebration of the Trismph of 
Repubiicanism, ever Aristotrarc;, 
manifexted in the eletticn of Mr. 
as President, and Mr. 

ver as Vice-President, of the 
ited States, 
sy tre PEOPLE. 


REPUBLICAN FESTIVAL. 


This being the day appointed for 
the Feftival, as had already been ane 
nounced, it was ufhered in by. the 
difcharge of 16 cannor, and the dif- 
play of the American flag. The 
morning lowering with clouds and 
tempelis, the fubfequent part of the 
day fimiling with ferenity and fun- 
thine, was Rrongly emblematical or 
our political times, At 3o’clock in 
the afternoon Jamrs Morror, Goe 
vernor of the Commonwealth, ace 
companied by feveral of the republic 
can members of the Executive Couns 
cil of this Rate, arrived, efcorted hy 
the cavalry of this town ; 6a their are 
rival they were faluted by the firiag 
of 16 cannon from the Peterfbur 
Company of artillery, At 4 
nearly two huodred citizens fit down 
to the Feilival, at Mr. Robert Ar- 
miticad’s Tavern, which was plenii~ 


fully and fplendidly prenared. Gen. 
Josern prefided ty the Chair, 
and Dr. Jonw Stone atcheother end 


of the table. During the time the 
utmoft conviviality and harmony 
vailed ; every countenanceexhibited 
the moft fitriking appearanécé of ‘fin. 
cere joy and congratalaions and the 
whole company were warm: anima 
ed with that a which the influ 
ence of Republicaniinr never fails to 
infpirc.—-After the clofe of the day, 
Mr, Armifiedd’s houfe was hand. 
fomely illuminated: About 
clock in the cyening, the cit:zgns 
parated, without anv iiterruption 
focial order. At tne Feflival the 
towing patmotic Toasts were drani, 
accompanied with a band of Mufic, 
and the difcharge of artillery. 


TOASTS. . 


1. The People of the United States—| 
As they were the to praciaict 
the Rights of Mati to an admiring 
world, may they be the iafi to abane 
don tiem. 6 guns, 3 checrs; tupet 
Yankee Doedte, 

2. The Constitution of the Uvited 
Stutes—-May it» errors be calmly 
difeufied, and penccal.ly amended, 

uns—— lhe federal Constitutionanre 
Jorever. 

3. Thomas J fferein ote Press 
dent clett—May Congects refpech ibe 
voice. of the People. 5 gutis, 3 chee 6 
Had Libert 

4. Aaron Burr—“ Whofe views 
would be difhonored, and whofe fer! 
ings would be infiillted, by being 
made an to difzppoint thy 
Unie 


ed States."—4 guns—Repudblicusa 


lrimphant. 


Lizaatr 
Unron JEFFERSON Peace 


Sciexce. 
On Tvefday the 17th inftant, ur 
the States in Congrele 


moe Mr.. Jefierfon will be, what the 
people intended he fhould be, Prefi- 
dent of the United States. 
Let this sufjicious day be cver facredy 
« £0 misfurtuncs happea 
“on 
Let it be marked for triumphs and 
 rejoicinge 
An event has occured in the hifte- 
of American Polkics; t which 
Editor of this paper has looked 
forward with the utmofi folicitucde : 
& akhough he confeffes, that he did 
not expedt it fo foon, he alwavs le~ 
lieved, thatthe accuracy and wifdorm 
which the to the 


but 
fupporting their princi, sand their 


ther Countries, which like ours, 
have been upon the brink of ruin and 
oppreff'on, if they have been refeued, 
their falvation bay free 
queatly, upon talents 
tions of fome individual, caiually 
virtuous, but oftener moved by errvy 
againft his more fueccfsful coadju- 
tors invice. But my fcllow citizcrs, 
ree the courfe which has 
been oe by the republicans of 
the United States; and. you have 
ample caufe of Aelf-approbation, be. 
caufe che been effedted by 
yourfel: es. ¢ harmony and 
eng which td our view, have 

on by numbérs fo ime 
menfe, that we. need ‘not fear the 
errore which heve refuited 
from the ambitior of en afpiring 
Dema fkying the people 
th their own cauttons, -and 
while they weakly sferibe to him the 
fruits of their labour, volumarily 
change mafiers, and become the 
humble vafiats of bim, whom thems 
themfelves have juli releafed from 
va 


Jarrenson ts 
AND 
1s 

On the 36th ballot, the vote flood 

as follows: 
For Jurvenson, 10 Stcire. 
For + 

South-Carolina and Delaware put 
im blank tickets; the Ariilocratic 
mcmbera from Maryland alfo yicld~ 
ed, by giving in blank tickets; and 
Morris from Vermont vacated his 
feat. 

It belongs net to thofe generous 
fouls, who from motives of Philan- 
thropy, have borne fo much perfe, 
cution, to parfue the barharons {yi- 
tem which ihe F.ditor of the Wati- 
ington Federslift fo lately and fo 
vauntingW baalled, We disdain the 
lex talionts. And the Uditor of the 
Examiner confefics, that while he 
feels jot! and rational caute of jov. 
his fpirits are a listle damped, whiu 
he recolle@is that too many of ‘his 


citizens are blind evough to 


lament their countries good, 


people, € d in the late Pre- | Se 
ential eleGtion, withdrew their op- 
| 
We can now {peak and print without 
along, onal majority, would bring about'the | 
We've fworn'that we'll never toty- merica flands unexampled and 
mats belong; unrivaled in this revolution. In o- 
Thatin union & harmony fill we'll 
| 
if 
| 
| 
} 
i | 
| 
| 


Ninth June 


Not without reason does the Cockade City celebrate 


Memorial Day each year ten days later 


.. Tuurspay, June 9, 1864, the 
first Federal military assault was made 
on Petersburg. Back in the early sum- 
mer of 1862, when General Robert 
E. Lee was driving General George B. 
McClellan from Mechanicsville to 
Malvern Hill, citizens of Petersburg 
may have listened to distant reverbera- 
tions of battle and, after nightfall, 
may have watched on the northeastern 
horizon flashes of artillery fire and 
musketry. Early in May, 1864, Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler’s bluecoats 
had thrust from Bermuda Hundred, 
at the confluence of the James and 
Appomattox rivers, westward through 
Chesterfield County to spots only five 
or six miles north of Petersburg, there 
to be repulsed by General P. G. T. 
Beauregard’s veterans. Not until the 
following month was the foe at the 
city’s gates. 

During the night of June 8 about 


Fletcher H. Archer. 


than the rest of the nation. 


4,500 Federals under Major General 
Quincy A. Gillmore broke camp near 
Bermuda Hundred and crossed the 
Appomattox River on a pontoon bridge 
at Point of Rocks. The next morning 
parallel columns of Gillmore’s infan- 
try, commanded by Brigadier General 
Edward W. Hinks and by Colonel 
Joseph R. Hawley, moved directly on 
Petersburg; but, when they encoun- 
tered Brigadier General Henry A. 
Wise’s thin Confederate line east of 
the city, they made only a feeble 
demonstration instead of a strong at- 
tack. At the same time a troop of 
1,300 Union cavalry, supported by 
four pieces of artillery, under Brigadier 
General August V. Kautz was swing- 
ing fifteen miles southward, then 
slightly westward, until, six miles 
south-southeast of Petersburg, it 
reached the Jerusalem Plank Road— 
the highway from Jerusalem (now 
Courtland), county seat of Southamp- 
ton. Hinks bore the following written 
order from Gillmore: “Should you 
penetrate the town before General 
Kautz, who is to attack on the Jeru- 
salem road, the public buildings, pub- 
lic stores, bridges across the Appomat- 
tox, depots, and cars, are all to be 
destroyed.” Kautz’s oral orders from 
Butler were similar. It appeared that 
the city was doomed and that the 
morning’s beautiful sunshine would 
prove a mockery. 

Within Petersburg the tocsin rang 
from the courthouse tower. Few ex- 
perienced soldiers were on hand for 
defense, because most male citizens of 
military age were north of the James 
with Lee or between the James and 


the Appomattox with Beauregard. Yet 
the city refused to consider itself help- 
less. A band of “second class” militia 
—a battalion in name, a company in 
size, composed of old men and boys of 
the town and of adjacent Prince 
George County, under the leadership 
of a Mexican War veteran, Major 
(afterwards Colonel) Fletcher H, 
Archer—occupied earthworks at Rives's 
Farm on the Jerusalem Plank Road, 
about two miles from the city limits. 
With a wagon and fence rails they 
barricaded the road where it inter- 
sected the fortifications. The little 
battalion numbered 125. That they 
lacked experience, that their muskets 
were antiquated, and that they were 
opposing foes who, armed with repeat- 
ing rifles, outnumbered them ten 0 
one—these facts did not daunt them. 

When Kautz’s cavalry came in sight, 
the old men and boys, according to 


Raleigh E. Colston. 
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One of Petersburg’s youngest 
defenders lies in Blandford. 


command, coolly reserved their fire. 
When the enemy, charging in column, 
came close, they then blazed away 
with the steadiness of veterans. They 
shot the leading blue-uniformed caval- 
ryman from his saddle. Riderless horses 
ran into the Confederate lines. The as- 
sailants hastily withdrew. 

After Kautz’s initial attack was re- 
pelled, Brigadier General Raleigh E. 
Colston arrived at Archer’s entrench- 
ments. So also did a sergeant and five 
or six men of Sturdivant’s Battery with 
a twelve-pounder howitzer, which was 
placed in position on the left. Ac- 
cording to Major Archer, “This was 
all the assistance received during the 
engagement.” General Colston, lend- 
ing Lieutenant Wales Hurt his mare, 
sent him to General Wise to ask for 
reinforcements. The eighteen-year-old 
lieutenant delivered his message but, 
in attempting to rejoin his comrades, 
was killed. 

The Federal raiders utilized their 
numbers cautiously. Dismounting at 
a distance, they spread right and left 


Beside Route 301, just south 
of Petersburg, stands this 
monument to 125 who kept 
the enemy out. 
12 


until they enveloped both flanks and 
gained partially the rear of the un- 
yielding defenders. To General Cols- 
ton’s dismay, his one piece of artillery 
lacked canister for close-range destruc- 
tion, though its few gunners served it 
bravely with what ammunition was 
available. Some of Archer’s militia 
were killed; some fell wounded; and 
yet the citizen-soldiers, keeping up a 
continuous fire, held on. Finally, when 
the commanding officer saw that his 
men would be surrounded and an- 
nihilated, he ordered a retirement by 
the left flank, where the howitzer had 
to be abandoned. The retreat was not 
a rout but was executed with good 
discipline. 

Never again need Archer’s militia 
be dubbed “second class,” for, in the 
words of General Colston, “They stood 
to the breast-works like veterans, and 
did not fall back until ordered to do 
so. . . . Major Archer’s personal con- 
duct was worthy of all praise, as was 
that of his command.” General Wise 


added his encomium, and even an 
enemy officer—Colonel Samuel P, 
Spear, who commanded Kautz’s Sec- 
ond Brigade—reported, “The position 
occupied by the enemy was well 
chosen, and defended with obstinacy.” 

Fourteen Confederates were killed 
or mortally wounded: William C. 
Banister, William Bellingham, Henry 
A. Blanks, John Crowder, John E. 
Friend, W. H. Hardee, Lieutenant 
Wales Hurt, Adjutant Guy Johnson, 
George B. Jones, and Godfrey Staubly 
of Petersburg; George R. Conway and 
William Daniel of Prince George 
County; E. P. Brown and William F. 
Johnson of Sturdivant’s Battery. Seven- 
teen others were wounded, two being 
made prisoners. Thirty-four more were 
captured, bringing the total loss to 
sixty-five. 

The remnant of the militia, falling 
back to the edge of Petersburg, occu- 
pied a new position on the heights 
near South Sycamore Street. Off to 
their left, Blandford way, marched an 
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This ‘inscription appears on 
the statue in Blandford Cem- 


etery (page 11). 


improvised reinforcing unit of con- 
valescents from the Confederate mili- 
tary hospitals and of inmates of the 
jail and guard houses who had volun- 
teered to fight—“patients and _peni- 
tents,” but patriots all. In heroically 
tepulsing the enemy until noon, the 
old men and boys had saved their 
homes. 

Another force of Petersburg fighters 
had arrived! Graham’s Battery—the 
Petersburg Artillery, regulars of the 
Confederate army—early that morning 
had been dispatched from Beaure- 
gard’s line at Port Walthall Junction, 
seven miles distant. Crossing Poca- 
hontas Bridge over the Appomattox 
River, they advanced southward up 
Second Street to Lombard (now East 
Bank) Street and thence eastward to 
Main Street (now Crater Road) in 
lower Blandford. There, learning that 
the main division of Kautz’s cavalry 
had taken New (now Graham) Road 
toward south Petersburg, Captain Ed- 
ward Graham wheeled his battery from 
Main Street, sped westward along Bol- 


A plaque to Petersburg’s de- 
fenders is also to be found 
in Blandford Church. 
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lingbrook, and galloped southward up 
Sycamore. His veterans in their faded 
gray jackets spurred and lashed their 
mounts furiously. 

Women and children lined Bolling- 
brook and Sycamore Streets to cheer 
their deliverers. The enthusiasm of 
some Petersburg girls was so great that 
they ran almost under the horses’ feet. 
When one crossed in front of the on- 
coming battery, Ned Graham, aware 
that no moment should be lost, bel- 
lowed excitedly, “Damn the women! 
Run over them, if they don’t get out 
of the way!” His cannoneers implored 
the ladies to get back on the sidewalks, 
amid continued cries of “Here come 
our own men!” 

Indeed, Petersburg’s own sons were 
tiding to their city’s rescue. Relatives 
and friends recognized those grim, 
tanned, dust-and-sweat-stained faces as 
the horse artillery boys bent forward 
in their saddles, urging their straining 
animals to greater speed. 

At the intersection of Sycamore and 
Fillmore Streets a courier informed 
Graham of the exact location of the 
enemy. Quickly dividing his battery 
into two sections, the captain accom- 
panied one to Reservoir Hill and sent 
the other under Lieutenants Edward 
Pollard and William C. Butler to the 
heights of Sycamore Street. The ground 
over which the artillery horses gal- 
loped was so rough that there was 


fear the ammunition would explode in 
the jolting caissons. The guns arrived 
at their destination none too soon, for 
Kautz’s blue troopers were below them 
at the New Road bridge over Lieu- 
tenant Run, which in that area was 
Petersburg’s corporate limit. 

‘Before the dust from hoof and 
wheel had settled, the two guns at the 
reservoir embankment were blazing. 
Quickly the other two, posted near 
the residence of William E. Cameron 
(now the site of the Petersburg Gen- 
eral Hospital) joined in the thunder- 
ous tune. Sergeant John Trusheim, in 
the section on Waterworks Hill and 
under the eye of Brigadier General 
James Dearing, scored perfect hits on 
two of Kautz’s fieldpieces. One of 
these, a new twelve-pounder howitzer, 
becoming a Confederate prize that day, 
was used by Graham to the end of the 
war. The Southern gunners kept up 
their furious fire. In the face of that 
relentless shelling the Federals wa- 
vered, broke, retreated. Déaring’s Con- 
federate cavalry, who had closely fol- 
lowed Graham’s Battery and were us- 
ing their carbines effectively, pursued. 
Petersburg was saved by what was, in 
Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman’s words, 
“perhaps the unique battle of the en- 
tire war.” 

The ten-month siege which fol- 
lowed produced larger and_ bloodier 
conflicts, but Petersburg especially re- 
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membered the first day of defense. 
After the tragedy of Appomattox 
Courthouse the ladies of the city or- 
ganized a memorial association. 
Through their efforts the bodies of 
thousands of Confederate soldiers were 
removed from shallow trenches on 
neighboring battlefields to beautiful 
old Blandford Cemetery. In the earth 
of a green hillside rest those heroes, 
“waiting the reveille.” Above them 
rises a tall granite shaft on which 
stands a Confederate soldier perpetu- 
ally vigilant. One side of that monu- 
ment bears the names of the citizen- 
soldiers who died to save their homes, 
and fittingly the day chosen to honor 
their valor was the Ninth of June. 
Prominent among Petersburg wom- 
en who, when the War for Southern 
Independence was over, continued to 
love the Lost Cause was Miss Nora 
Fontaine Maury Davidson, nurse and 


school teacher. In a spirit of devotion . 


and dedication, she regularly took her 
pupils to Blandford Cemetery to deco- 
rate Confederate graves. When Mrs. 
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Nora Davidson, buried in Blandford, had decorated graves there. 


John A. Logan, wife of a Federal 
general, saw the ladies and children of 
Petersburg, in their quiet dignity and 
controlled grief, render homage to 
their dead Southern soldier boys, she 
was deeply impressed. Returning 
North, she relayed to Federal authori- 
ties, through her husband, the sug- 
gestion of a national memorial day. 
Similar examples had been set in other 
communities, among them Winchester. 
Small reason had the North to cele- 
brate the Ninth of June; but a date 
in the same general season of flowers 
—May 30—was selected. Thus in a 
sense the whole country annually hon- 
ors, however unconsciously, the vali- 
ant few who once saved Petersburg. 
The last of the boy defenders—also 
Petersburg’s last Confederate veteran 
—was Homer Atkinson (1848-1945). 
As a lad of sixteen he knelt behind 
the breastworks at Rives’s Farm and 
fired his lead into Kautz’s cavalry. 
That was his first battle. But from 
then until his capture in the desperate 
defense of Fort Gregg, April 2, 1865, 
he was a soldier of the Confederacy. 
Moreover, he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant. Three times in his later years 
“General” Atkinson was commander- 
in-chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans; he was the first to hold the 
highest office in the Order of the Stars 


and Bars; and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt delighted to do him honor. 
Through the years the Ninth of 
June has continued to be Petersburg’s 
own Memorial Day. Older citizens re- 
member how, Christmas excepted, it 
was their principal holiday. Stores 
would close. The A. P. Hill Camp of 
Confederate Veterans would form on 


“General” Homer Atkinson. 
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Tabb Street and march to Blandford, 
cheered by townsfolk along the way. 
How thrilling to see, even now with 
memory’s eye, Mr. Theophilus Tench, 
drummer “boy,” still beating his drum; 
tall, lean “Uncle Dick” Eanes; hand- 
some Dr. J. Edward Moyler, straight 
as the proverbial ramrod; rugged Mr. 
Tom Beckwith, proud of leaving his 
beloved University of Virginia in ’62 
to enlist for the South; Dr. William E. 
Harwood, with his empty sleeve; 
much-applauded Mr. William T. Par- 
ham, bringing up the rear in the tat- 
tered gray uniform which he had worn 
in the ranks of Lee! How natural the 
lump in the throat and the mist is the 
eye as they and scores of aging com- 
trades, stepping to bugle and drum, 
marched past! 

Though they are gone, the Ninth 
of June is still observed. Women and 
children annually decorate Blandford 
Cemetery with flowers and place Con- 
federate flags on graves of known and 
unknown soldiers. For many years a 
parade would terminate near the Con- 
federate Monument in Blandford, the 
Petersburg Grays would stack arms 
under the trees, and in the speaker's 
stand nearby an honored citizen would 
call the roll of the Ninth of June 
martyrs. A band would play a hymn; 
a few voices would sing the words. An 
orator—sometimes informed and elo- 
quent, sometimes ignorant of or in- 
different to local legend—would ad- 
dress the gathered citizens. After the 
speech a bugler would sound taps, and 
a squad of the Grays would fire three 
volleys over the graves of the Confed- 
erate dead. 

Even those simple ceremonies have 
been curtailed. Old Blandford Church 
instead of Memorial Hill is now the 
scene of the services, sometimes with 
barely a score or two of persons at- 
tending. Modern business interests 
plus latter-day indifference have tend- 
ed to stifle sentiment and to dwarf 
reverence for the Ninth of June. Still, 
however, there remain some devoted 
souls who know, who remember, and 
who love the traditions of their 
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Captain Edward Graham was 
a defender of Petersburg. 


In Blandford Cemetery is a 
cupola, focal point of the 
ceremonies of yesteryear. 


The A. P. Hill Camp of Confederate Veterans was photographed 
on July 16, 1909, on the steps of the Exchange Building. 
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A little-esteemed legume 


played a notable role 

in the post-bellum 
recovery of Virginia’s 
southeastern counties, 


“Virginia Bunch” 


and nutritious is 


Arachis hypogaea of the order Legu- 
minosae, or, to label it somewhat more 
popularly, the “ground nut,” the 
“earth nut,” the “monkey nut,” the 
“pig nut,” or the “goober pea.” But 
for present purposes the name “pea- 
nut” will suffice, with the qualifying 
caution that, growing as it does in a 
pod and under the surface of the earth 
at that, this vegetable is a pea and not 
really a nut at all. 

The multinamed edible was no 
novelty among Virginia Indians at the 
time of the Jamestown landing in 
1607. Yet it seems to have been a 
plant native to South America. Usually 
it is attributed to Brazil, but the fact 
that jars of its seed have in recent 
years been found in Inca graves has 
led some to suppose that it was of 
Peruvian origin. 

Highly cultivatable in tropical and 
semitropical climates with very light, 
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sandy loams, the goober has found its 
way to far places: China and India 
are today its most prolific producers. 
For generations it did not, however, 
enjoy a place in the white man’s menu. 
He apparently remained unaware that 
it must be roasted in order to bring 
out its fullest flavor; but he did learn 
that porkers fattened on it. Hence the 
“pig nut.” Moreover, its leaves made 
excellent fodder, and its stalks pro- 
vided good bedding for his animals. 
(About a third of our nation’s annual 
production is grown only for feed.) 
As with pigs, so with human chat- 
tels. There is evidence that Negro 
captives were sustained partially on 
the peanut while making the passage 
from Africa. Once they were landed, 
there was excuse to continue them on 


such fare: were they not already “ac- 


customed” to it? And in many in- 
stances they did develop a fondness 
for the legume, so that when individu- 


als among them were given their 
liberty, they continued to grow it as 
a staple of personal diet. In this fash- 
ion (as if it were not already suffci- 
ently endowed with descriptive titles) 
it was accorded a new designation, the 
“free Negro crop.” 

Perhaps if the Confederate commis- 
sary had known about vitamins, it 
would have concentrated less on stock- 
piling the moldy flour and the rancid 
bacon that too often constituted the 
soldier's monotonous and dyspepsia- 
inducing diet. For peanuts are rich in 
the A and B vitamins, and they also 
contain vitamin C. But the commis- 
sary, like so much of the general pub- 
lic, disdained this food. Quartermaster 
and ordnance officers, on the other 
hand, discovered use for the oil of the 
plant as a lubricant. Surgeons also 
turned to the oil for medicinal pur- 
poses. And in the field many a hungry 
soldier found that, if roasted in the 
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embers of a campfire, it made a nour- 
ishing and welcome addition to his 
scanty rations. 

Not alone did the Confederate sol- 
dier find the goober satisfying and 
savory; his Union counterpart relished 
it too. And to the latter’s taste there 
catered the sutler (a privately-capital- 
ized merchant licensed to travel with 
the army), who toasted the kernels and 
offered them for sale across his canvas- 
sheltered counter. 

Thereby hangs a tale. Virginia had 
literally to dig her way out of the eco- 
nomic ruination into which she had 
fallen during the war—literally, be- 
cause her only immediate hope lay in 
an agricultural revival. Might not the 
peanut, however much it had former- 
ly been despised, assist in the at- 
tempted recovery? Indeed it might. 
Veterans of each army remembered it 
well. Consumer demand outran sup- 
ply. Larger peanut crops would bring 
more income to Virginia farmers. 

For the development of an inten- 
sive peanut culture certain Virginia 
counties, in the main lying south of 


The fields in which peanuts are grown are not always as picturesque as are the acres that produce other 
crops. But a field of peanuts can be a thing of beauty at several stages of its cultivation. Rarely is it 


the James and east of the fall line, 
were favorably endowed. Their tem- 
peratures were hot enough, their grow- 
ing season long enough. Their loam, 
light and sandy, had in colonial and 
ante-bellum times been little esteemed, 
as being not best suited to the growth 
of the chief money crop, tobacco. But 
even before the war their proximity 
to the Atlantic, with its near-guaran- 
tee of high humidity and of occasional 
showers to provide an adequate rain- 
fall, had led to some initial experi- 
mentation with truck farming. Among 
these counties Isle of Wight, Nanse- 
mond, Prince George, Southampton, 
Surry, and Sussex were pioneers in 
adding the peanut as a standard crop. 
(Tradition points to Matthew Harris, 
a farmer who lived near Waverly in 
Sussex County, as the first Virginian 
to plant and cultivate peanuts specifi- 
cally for commercial purposes. This he 
began to do, the story goes, in or soon 
after 1842.) 

Before the 1870’s had ended, the 
new crop crossed the James into Eliza- 
beth City, Gloucester, Mathews, and 


Warwick Counties. In 1867 the whole 
Virginia crop was 75,000 bushels. In 
1880 it was 1,350,000; it had been 
multiplied by eighteen within thirteen 
years. 

The most noted and widely-raised 
Old Dominion type of the peanut 
came early to be the “Virginia Bunch,” 
so called from the fact that the pods 
cluster at the base of the stalks. It is 
also known as the “Jumbo,” in refer- 
ence to its sizable kernels, which fit 
loosely within their light envelopes. 
And almost immediately in the North- 
eastern market it was given the trade 
label of “regulation peanut,” as it 
proved best adapted for commercial 
roasting and human consumption. 
(The species of the plant now grown 
in Virginia include a running type 
that spreads to fill the space between 
rows, which reduces the necessity of 
cultivating to eliminate weeds. Such 
“runners” still, however, produce the 
large peanuts that are considered char- 
acteristic of Virginia.) 

By trial, error, and the exchange 
of experiences Virginia peanut grow- 


likely to be prettier than at harvest, when drying “shocks” fill the field. ie : 
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E Virginia peanut growers learned as much as a century ago to plant seed of the “bunch” species in rows 
and to keep the soil between rows well tilled. “Runner” species require less cultivation. 


plan 
ers learned their lessons. Theirs was — 
a demanding vegetable, on soil as well i 
as cultivator; pod development re- ssi 
quired considerable lime, and proper | 
tillage could demand much more than a 


thirty man-hours of labor per acre. 
Usually the crop was rotated with D 
others so that it would be grown in 


the same ground not oftener than every “te 
third year. i 

In preparation a field had to be ne 
plowed deeply and then harrowed efflo 
well. Seed peanuts were planted in ste 
rows after all danger of an unexpected jie 
frost had disappeared. Then the farmer a 


might hope that, during a late spring 
and summer of frequent weedings, 
the weather would become and con- 7 
tinue to be hot. Whole pods might 
be planted, but if the seed peas were 
removed from their shells, less time 
and less moisture would be needed for 
germination; a more uniform stand 
would almost certainly follow. If the 
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planned harvest was timed to be late 
in the season and the soil was already 
comparatively dry, seeding might be 
done on level ground; ordinarily, how- 
ever, seeding on a ridge of a furrow 
proved to be the surest safeguard 
against rotting in the event of heavy 
rains. 

Depending on the ever-uncertain 
weather, maturity might be expected 
in about 100 to 140 days. Within that 
time the stalks would rise to a height 
of about eighteen inches and would 
efloresce with yellow blooms. When 
the blossoms faded and fell, the flower 
stems would elongate themselves, bend 
downward, and thrust a “peg” into the 


Running types of peanuts are sowed in 


earth. Then the pods would grow on 
the hidden, buried tips of those stems 
or “pegs.” 

Harvesting must precede the first 
frost of autumn, but the pods could be 
unearthed whenever the plants sig- 
naled their maturity by beginning to 
shed their leaves. A plowman would 
turn up the pod clusters. To begin the 
process by which the damp, soft pods 
and their damp, soft kernels were 
dried and hardened, the pods were 
usually left exposed on the ground for 
a few hours. Then “shockers” would 
follow the plow. These laborers would 
shake dirt from the plants and stack 
them in “shocks” centering upon poles 


rows but grow to cover the ground between rows. 


that had been placed at intervals 
throughout the field. 

To facilitate the drying and curing 
of the peanuts, three features usually 
characterized each “shock.” Double 
crossbars near the bottom of its pole 
but somewhat above the soil protected 
the bottom clusters from ground 
moisture. Grass or weeds were formed 
into a crude roof (later replaced by a 
canvas cover) over each stack to pre- 
vent a chance rain from soaking severe- 
ly an entire “shock.” And the plants 
were stacked with their foliage toward 
the center, their pods toward the out- 
side, in order that sunshine and freely- 
circulating air could dry the more 


An artist for a national news weekly was struck by the moonlit peanut “shocks” he saw in a Virginia 


battlefield. He likened them to “‘an army of soldiers scattered in squads over the plain.” 
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A national news weekly offered its readers sketches of a peanut 

farm, the peanut plant, “shocking” a crop, picking pods from the 

“shocks” to the accompaniment of a banjoist’s music, and extract- 
ing the nuts from the pods in a “fan mill.” 


Until recent decades, even after tractors and machinery began to 
be used, the harvesting of peanuts required much hand labor. 


readily marketable part of the whole, 

An artist on the staff of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper was 
struck one night in 1885 by the ap- 
pearance of a field of these serried 
stacks. To him they suggested “an 
army of soldiers scattered in squads 
over the plain; and the illusion was 
rendered more striking by the fact that 
the plantation visited by him was in 
the midst of the old battle-field of 
Petersburg.” 

When the pods were adjudged to 
be sufficiently cured, they were picked 
from the vines by hand and were also 
manually cleaned or, as was often the 
case, were placed in a hand-operated 
rotary sifter known as the “fan mill” 
—the chief deficiency of which was 
that it removed too little dirt while 
shattering too many pods. 

After the harvest there remained, of 
course, the problem of marketing. Sev- 
eral towns provided outlets, but none 
in the nineteenth century attained the 
eminence of Norfolk. Although blessed 
with a superb harbor, that city had 
been unable to achieve before 1860 
the commercial importance for which 
nature had equipped it. For this there 
were a number of reasons, the most 
basic being that its facilities for over- 
land transportation were poor at best; 
and the prewar business interests of 
Richmond, fearing competition, in- 
tended that they should remain so. 

With the collapse of the Confeder- 
acy, however, there collapsed also the 
political potency of business leadership 
in the capital. New and powerful 
voices were raised in behalf of Nor- 
folk. As early as 1866 one legisla- 
tor, while visiting that port, viewed 
its prospects not only through rose- 
colored glasses but also with the op- 
timism of inebriation. “Norfolk is by 
nature a great commercial ’mporium,” 
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JOHN L, ROPER, President. F. PETERSON, Secretary. 


NORFOLK STORAGE 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Hand-Picked PEANUTS, 


—AND— 


SCREENED SHELLED PEANUTS. 


BRANDS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS, LOG CABINS, SQUIRREL, STRAIGHT VIRGINIAS. 


Warehouse and Factory: Nos. 153, 155, 157, 159, and 16: Water Street, 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


D. B. DUNLOP J. F. PEEBLES 


DUNLOP, PEEBLES & CO, 


C. J. SYME, 


( yaNd PICKED 


+>->CLEANERS * OR + 


MAKERS OF CHAMPION, PHCENIX AND CHALLENGE BRANDS. 
Factory: No. 40 Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Va. 
OUR GOODS ARE MADE FROM CHOICHST STOCK & MIGHEST STANDARD MAINTAINED. 
REFPRRENCE PET ERSEURG SAVINGS AND INSURANCK COMPANY. 


Norfolk and Petersburg proc- 

essors of peanuts published 

these ads in 1883 and 1884, 
respectively. 


The Merchants’ and Farmers’ 
Peanut Company of Norfolk 
proudly published in 1893 
this picture of its factory. 


he announced. “S’got a magnificen’ 
harbor. We are going t’ make it 
blossom like a rose. I mean to say be 
full of ships, an’ things, masts, an’ sails, 
an’ Jib-booms, an’ ship ahoy.” 

Nor was he awfully premature. The 
decade of 1871-1880 witnessed an al- 
most incredible boom in the city. No 
longer equally thwarted by hostile 
rivals, Norfolk was enabled to draw 
into its marts more of the products 
of the entire state, along with many of 
North Carolina as well. And ocean 
steamers of increased draught that 
could not ascend the James to Rich- 
mond dropped anchor beside Norfolk’s 
wharves. 

Included in the produce reaching 
that growing municipality was the 
peanut. By 1880 it represented a mil- 
lion-dollar traffic there. Within another 
ten years the business had more than 
doubled, rendering Norfolk at that 
time the unchallenged “peanut capital 
of the world.” Three of its wholesale 
houses were devoted to bagging and 
shipping the pods to retail markets, 
where they were roasted by vendors. 

The pioneer in this industry was 
Captain Kemp B. Elliott, a Confeder- 
ate veteran who had served with the 
4lst Virginia Regiment of Infantry. 
When Charles W. Vellines, who was 
in his employ, completed the inven- 
tion in 1876 of a machine that would 
clean the pods thoroughly and with 
little damage, the “fan mill” was 
fated. The captain’s Norfolk Storage 
Company became possibly the first 
establishment in the world to justify 
being considered a “peanut factory” 
in the modern sense of the phrase. 


A Suffolk cigar store advertised in 1918 that it had ‘Fresh Roasted Peanuts” for sale. 


We have the exclusive sale of the celebrated “LA PERENNIA” Cigar, the best smoke 


be had in the city. Try our Butter-Kist Popcorn and Fresh Roasted Peanuts 


The Smoker, Inc. 


916 Washington 
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Two other such factories were also 
there. One was that of the Merchants’ 
and Farmers’ Peanut Company, a five- 
story building that boasted being “pro- 
vided for fire protection with the Grin- 
nell Dry Pipe Automatic Sprinkler 
and Fire Alarm, the water of which” 
was “supplied from a 1,000 gallon 
tank on top of the building.” The 
other establishment, the Standard Pea- 
nut Company, was organized by R. 
W. Arnold, whose acquaintance with 
the goober extended back some twenty 
years. Considered together, these three 
firms represented an investment of 
$200,000 and employed a labor force 
of 400, thus directly and indirectly 
having considerable weight in shaping 
the local economy. 

It should be observed that these 
factories received, cleaned, bagged, 
and shipped peanut pods only. The 
great day of turning the pea to every 
conceivable account—whether to ex- 
tract its oil, to make it into a butter, 
to prepare it in tempting confections, 
or to employ it in the making of the 
almost 300 products that Dr. George 
Washington Carver developed from it 
—was of the future. 

Thus the situation in 1890. Of all 
the peanut-raising states, Virginia then 
stood preéminent, producing nearly 
sixty percent of the whole American 
crop. And of all peanut-wholesaling 
cities, Norfolk stood comfortably first. 
Today these statistics and facts no 
longer hold true. As a grower Virginia 
has recently ranked fourth and fifth 
among the states, while Suffolk now 
lays claim to the proud title of the 
“peanut capital.” 

Yet certain central facts remain. 
The lowly goober did play a large 
part in effecting the post-bellum eco- 
nomic resuscitation of the common- 
wealth. And statistics are meaningful 
only when set in a proper relation. 
Lost though Virginia’s primacy as a 
grower may be, her acreage devoted 
to the “earth nut” and her profits 
therefrom before the turn of the cen- 
tury, if compared with her acreage 
and profits since, would be “peanuts” 
indeed. y 
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These four photographs taken twenty or thirty years ago give 

evidence that heavy equipment has replaced much hand labor in 

peanut fields and that mechanized factories are utilizing the “lowly 
goober” to make products unforeseen a few decades ago. 
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The “Peanut King” 


An Italian Immigrant Boy Who, Growing to Manhood, 


Created an Industrial Empire. 


H. SPELLED his name Amedeo Obici, but even in 
America he continued to pronounce it in the Italian 
mode, so that it rolled musically from the tongue as 
“Ah-may-day’o O-bee’chee.” and to the United States 
he came about 1888 while he lacked a year or two of 
becoming a teen-ager, the half-or- 
phaned son Chis father had died) of 
parents whose home had been in 
the small town of QOderzo, near 
Venice, in the Italian province of 
Treviso. 

Was America to be for him truly 
the land of opportunity? Only time 
would tell. The quest for the good 
life began humbly enough when he 
went to live with an uncle at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and worked for 
a dollar a week. 

Soon the boy moved to Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, to earn a bit 
more at a fruit and peanut stand. 
He undertook a limited amount of 
schooling (some of it at night), 
kept a naturally alert mind alive to 
possibilities, lived frugally, and in 
a few years was earning sixty dol- 
lars a month. Coming finally to 
adulthood, he was able to pay the 
passage to this country of his mother, 
sisters, and a brother. 

Young Obici had found, in the 


meantime, that peanuts were “splen- 


did sellers,” and he decided to con- mark, 


centrate his entire business acumen on making them 
more so. Able to set up a small venture of his own at 
length, he became the proprietor of a fruit stand, in- 
vested in a peanut roaster, and even turned peddler, 
using a horse and wagon to take his peanuts to the 


people of the countryside around Wilkes-Barre. He ac- 
26 


A familiar, registered trade- 


quired the reputation thereabout of being “the pea- 
nut specialist.” 

From retailer to processor is only one step, but to 
take that step can be an important move in that it can 
enable a seller to produce exactly what the public is 
willing to buy. In 1906, in partner- 
ship with his future brother-in-law, 
Mario Peruzzi, Amedeo Obici or- 
ganized the Planters Peanut Com- 
pany. They rented a small factory 
for twenty-five dollars per month, 
Two years later, with Obici still 
serving as president and general 
manager, the firm was incorporated 
as the Planters Nut and Chocolate 
Company. 

Significant indeed was the change 
of name. Apparently, it had never 
crossed the minds of less imagina- 
tive peanut venders that there could 
be any way to enlarge the market 
for their food except to sell more 
peanuts for their own delicious 
sake. But the daring merchandisers 
in the Planters firm found ways to 
expand the old market by creating 
new demands. The company of 
fered blanched, whole, salted pea- 
nuts in neat packages featuring its 
brand name; and it combined goo- 
bers with chocolate and syrups to 
produce tasty confections. Success 
followed such innovations. 

Amedeo Obici and his associates specialized in the 
large, blanched, skinned peanut of the “Virginia Bunch” 
species, which they found that the public liked much 
better than the smaller “Spanish” type. (“Spanish” 
peanuts were commonly sold without even having 
been removed from their red skins, which almost no 
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“Peanut King’”’ Amedeo Obici 
was an industrial tycoon who 
remained approachable, 
grateful. 


Obici moved both his factory 
and his home to Virginia. 
His home was near Driver. 


one found savory.) Yet the very name “Virginia” sug- 
gests a question that came under increasingly serious 
consideration: since Pennsylvania could not be a 
large-scale producer of peanuts, might not shipping 
and processing costs be reduced and profits enhanced 
if the company were to establish its chief factory nearer 
the fields that were the very basis of its existence? 
Surveys followed. Action resulted. Planters borrowed 


“Bay Point Farm, * Obici’s s residence and oene estate, was located beside the Nansemond River. 


money to acquire in 1913 a small factory in Suffolk. 

It is true that Obici continued to spend time in 
Wilkes-Barre, where Planters’ main offices remained. 
It is also true that in time other processing plants were 
constructed in San Francisco and Toronto; that in time 
the company was to have distribution centers in more 
than a dozen major cities in the United States; that 
in time its trademark, “Mr. Peanut,” a peanut pod 
complete with aristocratic top hat, cane, and monocle— 
the concept suggested in a 1916 contest by a fourteen- 
year-old Suffolk schoolboy—, became a famed certifica- 
tion of excellence even abroad. But the “specialist,” 
who was rapidly attaining an eminence that would 
bring him the proud title of the “Peanut King,” in- 
creasingly identified himself with the Old Dominion 


and at length listed his legal residence as the “Bay 
Point Dairy Farm,” a 260-acre estate near Driver, not 
far from Suffolk. 

That a successful manufacturing plant in Suffolk 
would have a profound effect on the municipal econ- 
omy is self-evident. And Planters was successful, strik- 
ingly so. By 1925 it was funneling a golden stream of 
eight million dollars a year into its local coffers and 
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good cause. To an educated business astuteness he 
added an eagerness for experimentation and for the 
presentation to the public of his products in novel and 
tempting forms. In the 1930's he launched a campaign 
to popularize edible peanut oil, “believing there is a 
place for it in every home.” As a consequence, the in- 
dustry was prepared and easily able to expand produc- 
tion of this item when requested to do so by the federal 
government during the Second World War. 

To popularize a commodity means, as no one more 
than the American businessman is aware, to advertise 
it; and in this phase of merchandising Amedeo Obici 
also excelled. Early in 1937, for example, when others 


were making a watchword of caution, he sanguinely 
“Mr. Peanut” identifies the Suffolk plant of increased his investments in advertising. As a phase 
the Planters Nut and Chocolate Company. of this program he caused to be erected at New York 
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Peanuts are small, but the Planters factory ot Suffolk is a large facility for a big business. 


Obici provided this club house beside the 
much of it thence into the financial blood stream of Nansemond for his employees’ recreation. 
the community. It captured for the town, and en- 
trenched it in possession of, the designation of the 
“peanut capital of the world”; and it linked that capital 
in mutual profit with farm counties in eastern Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and even more distant states. 
Steadily the economic shadow of Obici lengthened un- 
til he loomed as a colossus, hailed beyond challenge as 
“greatest industrialist” in Suffolk’s entire history. 

His greatness was not procured, of course, without 
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City’s glittering Times Square an enormous electrical 
sign having 6,700 light bulbs. Thereon, in blazing 
letters ten feet high, appeared the company name; and 
the well-known figure of “Mr. Peanut” bowed to 
passers-by, while a bag, twenty-two feet long by nine 
feet wide, poured out its salted contents. Alternating 
copy below read, “Mr. Peanut Greets You” and “A 
Bag a Day for More Pep.” 

With Virginia newspaper men Amedeo Obici be- 
came and remained a high favorite. Not only did they 
find him a “most colorful character’; they also de- 
lighted in observing that, although with the passing 
years his financial eminence soared, he continued to 
be unchanged. About him there was simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, and approachability. Nothing else was 
so important that he would not take time to explain 
an industry that was swelling both in size and in com- 
plexity. 

So much is not to say that Obici, immersed in busi- 
ness, excluded civic activities from his life. On the 
contrary, he became a charter member and eventually 
a president of the Suffolk Rotary Club, an exalted 
ruler of the Suffolk Elks Lodge, a president of the Suf- 
folk Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Loyal 
Order of Moose, a member of the Board of Visitors of 
the College of William and Mary (at which he en- 
dowed a chair of Italian Literature), and a Mason 
who attained the widely-honored thirty-second degree. 


It seemed only natural that the radio world should @ 
also discover the color and interest in Obici’s career, @ 
It did. On April 14, 1947, he was honored in a nae 
tional hookup by a “Cavalcade of America” program ™ 
that depicted the amazing growth of the peanut in-@ 
dustry to which his own contributions had been so@ 
monumental. Yet the program was touched with an 
irony that frequently obtrudes itself upon human af- 
fairs. For the honored man was also a very ill one. He 
had collapsed near the end of March while attending 
a meeting of the Planters Company board of directors 
in Wilkes-Barre. On the night of May 21 he died. 

Assuming the continued prosperity of the Planters 
Nut and Chocolate Company, the name of its founder 
will doubtless be a meaningful one in Suffolk for gen- 
erations to come. “Planters.was Obici” for forty-one 
years, the local newspaper editor observed, “and Obici 
was Planters.” The man who had so thoroughly pro- 
jected himself into his company had enjoyed a success 
so outstanding “that he became a legend in his own 
lifetime.” 

Yet, if his name were to be forgotten in its industrial 
significance, it would endure in another. In 1942 the 
“Peanut King” had begun the steps by which he or 
ganized and endowed for his adopted city a badly- 
needed hospital and school of nursing. They were to 
commemorate his wife of twenty-two years, the former 
Louise Musante, who had predeceased him in 1938; 


As part of his philanthropy for the welfare and health of his adopted community in Virginia, Amedeo 


Obici helped to establish and endow the Louise Obici School of Nursing at Suffolk. 
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and they are known as the Louise Obici Memorial 
Hospital and the Louise Obici School of Nursing. 


-* When the benefactor died before either had even 
= been built, there was some speculation whether the 
mm industrialist had bequeathed to them enough addition- 
se: al funds to insure their construction, operation, and 
i” stability. Those who read only far enough into his will 
f- to find an immediate bequest of $50,000 to them were 
le convinced that he had not. But the Suffolk News- 
1§ Herald could proclaim editorially, when the entire 
- document had been studied, “Thus Suffolk’s hospital 
problem is solved.” For Obici had left in trust sums 
. that in forty years would provide the memorial to his 
7 wife with gifts totaling more than eight million dol- 
” lars. Speculation dissolved. Not without reason did 
. local news and editorial writers announce, “The people 
_ of Suffolk and vicinity are the principal beneficiaries 
of his estate.” 
. In sketch, then, this is the story of Amedeo Obici— 
the inspiring story of the poor, Italian immigrant boy 
al who grew to mold a financial empire founded on pea- 
e nuts, whose coming to Virginia brought a new day of 
B: prosperity to a city and its whole area, and whose en- 
J deavor to honor the memory of his beloved resulted 
é also, as all such endeavor must, in honoring his own 
8; 


q Louise Musante (Mrs. Amedeo) Obici. 


The Louise Obici School of Nursing (left) and Memorial Hospital (right) honor also the donor. 
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The Generalissimo 
Salutes 
My General 


Marshal Foch’s Visit 
to Richmond, 1921 


a. did you ever see General Lee?” 

As a small boy in eastern Virginia near the turn of 
the century I asked that question of my white-haired 
Confederate grandfather, to whom I was devoted. And 
when his answer was “Yes, son,” I am sure that my 
respect for the kindly old gentleman doubled. For 
even then, in my early childhood, Robert E. Lee was 
my hero; and now, threescore years later, Robert E. 
Lee is my hero still. 

Therefore, the event that I here record appealed 
deeply to my truest sentiments and impressed itself 
indelibly upon my memory. 

The First World War had been fought and won. 
Those of us who had survived our little experiences 
in that episode of America’s history had returned to 
our normal occupations, with high hopes and expecta- 
tions of a lasting peace that would bring untold bless- 
ings to the nations of the world. 

In 1921, just three years after the signing of the 
Armistice had closed the fighting in Europe, Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch—victorious Allied Generalissimo—was 
America’s enthusiastically welcomed guest. Among the 
cities that he visited was Richmond, the capital of the 
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Southern Confederacy from ’61 to ’65. No one could 
question the appropriateness of that visit—no one, at 
least, who knew how in military school Foch had care- 
fully studied the tactics of Lee and Jackson and how 
in battle he had successfully applied them. 

Like the rest of the nation, Richmond took the little 
French marshal to her heart, remembering his heroic 
words and brilliant achievements from the beginning 
of the war to the end. It was recalled how, in August 
of 1914, when the German hordes were sweeping 
everything before them, Grandpére Joffre had ordered 
Foch to hold his line at all costs and the latter had 
dramatically replied, “My center is yielding, my right 
is weakening, situation excellent. I will attack.” It was 
also recollected that, after America’s entrance into the 
conflict, President Woodrow Wilson had wisely in- 
sisted upon the appointment of a generalissimo of Al- 
lied armies, and Marshal Foch had been the perfect 
choice. Victoriously he had brought the war to its con- 
clusion with the Armistice of November 11, 1918. So 
Richmond joyfully made ready to greet him. 

On the morning of Wednesday, November 23, 1921, 
he arrived. A resplendent parade moved eastward down 
beautiful Monument Avenue, with the distinguished 
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CITY TO WELCOME 
NOTED HERO WITH 
BOOM OF CANNON 


Generalissimo of Allied Armies in World 
War Will Be Officially Received by 
Governor Davis and Mayor Ainslie 
at Broad Street Station. 


CAPITAL OF THE OLD DOMINION 
IS IN GALA ATTIRE FOR ITS GUEST 


Great War Leader Will Head Mammoth Mili- 
tary Parade, Starting at Davis Monument and 
Disbanding in Vicinity of City Hall. 


TO PLACE WREATH AT BASE OF LEE STATUE 


Mayor Will Present Distinguished Visitor With Gold 
Medal, Gift of Citizens—Conferring of Honorary 
Degree of LL. D., Dinner and Ball Other 
Events on Crowded Program. 


foreign visitor riding in an automobile near the front 
of the procession. Three corps of cadets furnished a 
colorful part of the pageantry. There was the corps 
of Richmond’s John Marshall High School, and there 
were the battalions of the state’s two military colleges, 
the Virginia Military Institute and the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Two V. P. I. cadets served as the 
Generalissimo’s special aides that day: Everett August 
Kyhn of Portsmouth, veteran of the Ist Division, U. S. 
Army, and Earle Davis Gregory of Chase City, 
veteran of the 29th Division. As a Sergeant in the 
116th Infantry Regiment (a Virginia National Guard 
unit), Earle Gregory had earned the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for “conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity above and beyond the call of duty in action 
with the enemy at Bois de Consenvoye, north of 
Verdun, France, October 8, 1918.” So had read his 
citation. It revealed, in addition, that he had single- 
handedly taken from the enemy a machine gun, a 
mountain howitzer, and twenty-two prisoners. 

Where Allen Avenue intersects Monument Avenue 
in Richmond there stands one of the most imposing 


On November 23, 1921, a gala day in Richmond, the city’s morning newspaper published these headlines 
and this announcement of the schedule under which a famous visitor was to be welcomed. 


ment Avenue. 


Richmond. 


bodies. 


HOW RICHMOND WILL ENTERTAIN HER | 
FAMOUS GUEST SHOWN IN TABLOID FORM 


4 A. M.—Marshal Foch arrives at Broad Street Station. 

10 A. M.—Richmond Howitzers fire salute in his honor, after which 
Mayor and reception committee welcome him. 

10:15 A. M.—Parade moves eastward from Davis Monument in Monu- 


10:20 A. M.—Marshal Foch lays wreath at Lee Monument, 

11:45 A. M.—Marshal Foch receives medal presented by city and staff 
receives bronze medal, from stand at City Hall, 

Noon—Luncheon at Governor’s Mansion. 

1:30 P. M.—Leaves in auto for Confederate battlefields. 

3 P. M.—Confer honorary degree of doctor of laws at University of 


6:15 P. M—Banquet at Jefferson Hotel. 
7:30 P. M.—Dance at Blues’ Armory in his honor, 
8:30 P. M.—Presentation of loving cup from historical and patriotic 


10 P. M.—Marshal Foch leaves city. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1921. 


Richmond's Great Day 

F OCH DAY in Richmond! It has passed 

into history, there to take its place 
among those other historic days enshrined 
in the heart of the Old Dominion’s capital. 
It was one of those never-to-be-forgotten 
occasions when Richmond really rose to 
exalted heights, when its very soul poured 
forth in a great golden flood of welcome to 
its illustrious guest whose physical presence 
unleashed memories at once joyful and gsor- 
rowful, the man who, more than any other, 
symbolizes in the popular conception all 
that the world has passed through to earn 
its present peace and freedom. 


Two V. P. I. Cadets Made 
| Orderlies to Gen. Foch 


{Special to The Times-Dispatch. ] 

BLACKSBURG, VA., Nov. 22.— 
Cadet Earl D. Gregory and Cadet 
E. A. Kyhn, of the Corps of Ca- 
dets, Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute, have been designated as or 
derlies to Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
while in Richmond tomorrow. 

Both of these young men were 
in the American expeditionary 
forces, and Cadet Gregory is the 
only’ Virginian who holds the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 
These men will report to Marshal 
Foch in person on his arrival in 
Richmond tomorrow. Cadet Greg- 
ory is from Chase City and Cadet 
Kyhn is from Portsmouth. 


4 Editorial comment and a news item. Cl 


memorials in this country. It is a bronze, equestrian PI 
statue of a military genius who possessed an unspotted 
soul. On each of the east and west sides of a tall, stone 
pedestal is a single bronze-emblazoned, wreath-en- 
circled, star-surrounded word: LEE. Atop the graceful, 


column-cornered, stone structure the General sits 
astride “Traveller,” gazing into eternity while keeping 
perpetual vigil over his beloved Southland. 

I had ridden a train throughout the preceding night pee 
to be in Richmond early in the morning when Marshal _ 
Foch would arrive. ‘To me there could be only one focal 
point for the day’s activities. So I went to the south- tn 
east corner of Monument and Allen Avenues; and, ao 
like Zacchaeus of Holy Writ, I climbed a tree in order . 
to see over the heads of a crowd. There, on my arboreal “a 
perch, in front of the Lee Monument, I waited. fae 

The Lee Monument is surrounded by a spacious circle besa 
of greensward, which is enclosed by an iron picket ast La 
fence. From a gate in the southern arc of the fence te 
up to the base of the monument runs a straight, paved a. 
walk. On each side of that path, within the green en- poh 
closure, stood a dozen or so aged, gray-uniformed Con- — 
federate veterans, proudly rating closest proximity to Cap 
to the little drama that was about to unfold. fay 


At last the parade approached from the west. The floated 
car in which Marshal Foch was riding moved slowly 
around the southwest quadrant of the Lee circle and 
stopped in front of the gate on the south. The great- 
est battlefield hero of World War I stepped out. At 
tired in a braided, red-topped gray cap, a natty uniform 
of bluish gray, and laced boots, Foch entered the circle 
and advanced between the two short lines of Confed- 
erate veterans. They mutely bared their silvered heads. 
At half the distance between the gate and the monu- 
ment the bandy-legged little Frenchman halted. Click- 
ing his heels together and looking up to General Lee 
on “Traveller,” he raised his right hand to the brim of 
his cap in a palm-outward French military salute. In 
that attitude of respect and admiration he stood. Then, 
stepping forward to the base of the pedestal, he took 
from an attendant a huge wreath of evergreens and 
placed it in symbolic position. 

The November-morning sunlight haloed a scene that 
was too impressive and solemn for cheering. A holy 
quiet prevailed—a silence far more eloquent than 
words. 

To this day that remains one of the most thrilling > 
moments of my life. I had seen the Generalissimo 
salute my General. 7 4 4 
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CITY DOES ITSELF 
PROUD IN WARMTH 
OF CELEBRATION 


Generalissimo of Allied Armies in World War 
Is Accorded Ovation Unequaled Since No- 
.table Visit of Lafayette—Is Honor 
Guest at Banquet and Ball. 


GOVERNOR DAVIS TELLS MARSHAL HE I8 AS 
WELCOME AS LAFAYETTE AT YORKTOWN 


“Marshal Fook, Virginia salutes you. You are ax welcome in her 
capital today as Lafayette was at Yorktown,” Governor Davie told Mar- 
sha) Ferdinand Foch, in officially welcoming the famous generalise! 
of the allied armies in the worla war to the Uld Dominion. . 


"God bless our great hero, Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, and 
bis staf. The French people of Richmond and of Virginia weleome you 
with our best wishes for a pence and happintes eternal to cur dear 

te the whele world,” were the words with which August 


France 
tri, French vi 1 im Richmond, welcomed the distin- 
guished visitor to city and State yesterday. 


Richmond, throbbing with memories of Washington and Lafayette 
and Lee, yesterday poured out her heart to Ferdinand Foch, marshal of 
France and generatiasimo of the allied armies during the world war, in 
the greatest demonstration ever accorded a visitor to the city founded by 
most ed living soldier, guest one-t 

e world’s m renown ving soldier, 
capital of the Confederacy, to which Lafayette, 140 


Italy and other allied and associated nations, symbolizing jthe camp at 
the forces with which he wrested victory f 
floated triumphant in the breere. contra 
Tribute to Ler. 
In the midst of b P' dented i a, “the little gray 
forget greatest of all Virginians, he 
ranks w world’s comman bose memory ig revered 
wherever men admire geatus aad - 
chivalry, At the base of the splendid | ene veteran ‘ 
equestrian statue of Robert E. Lee, in the prod 
the presence of a litle remnant of | marshal of France, in and 
wreath as hin tribute 
and that of France to the mory 
Recites Patrick Henry's him whose nobiiity of 
shines through the bea. 
Bas perhaps the most dramatic 
Poliowing trip through the 
ment of an epochal vecasion, 


Rick 


FOCH SENDS GOVERNOR DAVIS GREETINGS; 
GRATEFUL FOR WONDERFUL RECEPTION 


As he sped yesterday on the way to Chicago, after receiving the 
plaudits of Pennsylvania's capital, the memory of Marshal Foch reverted 
to Richmond and Virginia, where, Wednesday, the great French com- 
mander was given an ovation unprecedented in all the history of the 
Old Dominion. 

From Altoona, Pa., he sent to Governor Davis the following tele- 
gram: 

“Thanksgiving Day greetings. Please accept thanks for splendid 
reception. Richmond furnished a fine example of true Southern hos- 
pitality.” 

John J. Wicker, Jr., chairman of the Richmond reception committee, 
also received a telegram, which reads as follows: 

“Please convey to the American Legion my warm appreciation of the 
splendid reception accorded me in Richmond.” 

Roth telegrams were signed by the marshal. 

The welcome Marshal Foch received here Wednesday was pronounced 
on all sides yesterday as the most impressive and cordial ever wit- 
nessed in Richmond, and there was nothing but praise-fer th. smooth- 
ness with which the program was carried out. There was scarcely a hitch 
from the time the distinguished guest left his train at Broad Street Sta- 
tion at 10 o'clock In the morning until he said good-hy at t that night, 

Marshal Foch, on his swing to tne Pacific Coast, will be received 
today in Chicago. 


On the two days after Marshal Foch’s visit readers of 

a Richmond newspaper saw these two articles report- 

ing how they had welcomed him and how he felt toward 

the Virginia capital. It had taken him to its heart and 
had won a place in his heart. 


A Richmond newspaper published these two photographs 
picturing Marshal Foch’s pause at the Lee Monument. 
He placed a symbolic wreath (lower left) at the base 
of the statue, saluted, turned around, and addressed 
(lower right) briefly the small group of Confederate 
veterans who had assembled to honor both their former 
commander and a new military genius. 
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EAD, but sceptered sovereigns 


who still rule us from the dust.” This 
tribute is inscribed in stone at the en- 
trance to the cemetery on Johnson’s 
Island in Lake Erie. Above these words 
stands a statue of a Confederate sol- 
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“Dead, but Sceptered Sovereigns” 


Confederate Virginians Who Died on 
Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie, 1862-1865 . 


dier, his left arm and hand raised to 
shade his eyes as he peers longingly 
into the distance from his sea-girt mili- 
tary prison toward his beloved home- 
land in the South. And behind this 
symbolic figure are the graves of more 
than 200 men who did not live to see 
their dreams of being welcomed home 
come true. 

Paraphrased from Lord Byron’s Man- 
fred, the words of tribute take on added 
meaning when we understand their 
context and take into account who did 
the paraphrasing. Byron’s praise for 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, 

who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 
is preceded by this exclamation: 

The heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great 

of old! 
And the statue-crowned monument was 
raised in front of the long-neglected 
cemetery in 1910 by the Robert Patton 
Chapter, United Daughters of the 


Confederacy—a chapter located not in 
one of the states that had seceded but 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Did those Daugh- 
ters in the North really mean what 
they said about the dead who still 
tuled like sceptered sovereigns? Not 
literally, of course. But we can see fig- 
urative truth in their appropriate trib- 
ute. 

And who were those pathetic sol- 
diers whose sovereignty, attained only 
in death, had lasted through forty-five 
years despite the defeat of their cause? 
They were a minority (about three 
percent) of roughly 7,500 Confed- 
erates who experienced imprisonment 
in the camp intended for captured off- 
cers. (At times these officers found 
themselves confined also with North- 
ern political prisoners and with some 
Confederate enlisted men, guerrillas, 
and civilians.) This minority consisted 
of those who failed to survive the rigors 
of life in custody. 

Johnson’s Island was not the worst 
of the camps in which Uncle Sam en- 
tertained Confederate guests by way of 
keeping them noncombatant. Yet it 
was far from being a paradise. Sit- 
uated in Sandusky Bay, the island 
was made almost escape-proof by na- 
ture. Two and a half miles of water 
separated it from Sandusky, Ohio; a 
mile of water lay between it and the 
Marblehead Peninsula. When wintry 
temperatures covered Lake Erie with 
ice, few prisoners could dare to risk a 
walk to freedom. The notoriously vi- 
cious weather itself was enough to 
make any such attempt almost certain- 
ly suicidal. Fahrenheit thermometers 
thereabout sometimes fell as low as 
30° below zero. 

Nature’s advantages were augment 
ed by human ingenuity in making 
confinement certain for the prisoners, 
who on most days numbered more than 
2,000 and on many days exceeded 
3,000. Their small compound or “bull 
pen” was enclosed by walls twelve feet 
high. These were patrolled night and 
day by rifle-carrying sentries and were 
guarded also by artillerymen. More- 
over, except when ice forced a watch- 
ful gunboat to retire, the whole island 
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was within range of naval cannon. 

Thirteen hastily-constructed, frame 
barracks, almost all without any inner 
wall, afforded scant protection against 
the wintry gales of the Great Lakes. 
Even soft, summer rains sometimes 
dripped through leaky roofs upon the 
topmost of the three-tiered bunks. 
Some prisoners counted the stars visi- 
ble through knotholes. Red-hot stoves 
did not always succeed in melting frost 
on windowpanes six or eight feet dis- 
tant. A member of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son’s staff, Henry Kyd Douglas, lived 
to write with comparative lack of bit- 
terness of his six months on the island. 
It “was just the place,” he remarked, 
“to convert visitors to the theological 
belief of the Norwegian that Hell 
has torments of cold instead of heat.” 

For blankets, clothing, and food 
prisoners were partially dependent up- 
on such gifts as they received from 
relatives and friends. The daily ration 
of beef or pork and bread could other- 
wise be supplemented only if an in- 
mate could afford to buy vegetables or 
other delicacies from a sutler. 

Some prisoners were convinced that 
the meats were merely the refuse of the 
Sandusky markets. The bread, they 
chorused, could have served better as 
cobblestones. On such fare, and not 
enough even of that, war-hardened 
veterans lost as much as a third of 
their weight even though they led 
quite inactive lives. Many a newcomer 
was observed to sink gradually into 
listless idleness. 

When the human will, strength, 
and resistance were weakened, any 
disease could prove to be fatal. Diar- 
thea, dysentery, erysipelas, pneumonia, 
tubeola, typhoid and typhus and other 
fevers—all of these claimed victims. 
Soldiers who were captured because 
they had been wounded had less than 
an average chance to pull through the 
ordeal. 

Every prisoner's one overwhelming 
hope was that he would be exchanged. 
A majority of those who arrived at 
Johnson’s Island through its first eight- 
een months of service were thus en- 
abled to recross the Confederacy’s 
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Thirteen frame buildings housed 
the prisoners, who were confined 
to a fenced area. Five paths led 
from the barracks to water pumps. 


Sentries stood or walked along a 

raised platform outside the fence 

and warned prisoners not to walk 
too near the fence. 


Johnson’s Island, a mile long and 

half again as wide, is pictured in 

this southward, 1957 view from the 
Marblehead Peninsula. 
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Confederate prisoners usually had to sleep in pairs in their three-tiered bunks. 


lines. Let us mention just one exam- 
ple. Lieutenant Richard L. Gray of 
Berkeley and Frederick Counties was 
captured in February, 1862. His diary 
as a homesick prisoner in Lake Erie 
portrays the island camp in colors 
relatively mild. But he was a captive 
only about six months before he was 
exchanged and was enabled to return 
by trains and boats via Vicksburg 
{whose steep bluffs reminded him of 
Lynchburg), Atlanta, Wilmington, 
and Richmond. Federal policy banned 
exchanges late in 1863; thousands 
on Johnson’s Island grew hopeless; the 
conditions of life there, never pleas- 
ant, worsened markedly; and the death 
tate climbed. Even so, the remarkable 
thing is that it remained as low as it 
did. 

Those who succumbed were carried 
out of the “pen” for burial on the 
island, beyond the camp occupied by 
their guards. For about thirty years 
nothing better than crude, wooden 
headboards marked their graves. Fi- 
nally, simple stones like those pictured 
on pages 40-41 were substituted. By 
then fifty-six graves could receive no 
more explicit identification than that 
they were those of Confederate sol- 
diers “UNKNOWN.” What price 
glory? 

Sixteen of the tombstones bear the 
names of victims identified as Vir- 
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ginians. We picture eleven of these 
herewith. At least as many other Vir- 
ginians are reported to have died on 
Johnson’s Island. Some of these others 
and doubtless still more may be at 
rest under that ironic label, “UN- 
KNOWN.” 

Whatever their scepters may lack in 
splendor, these men, “UNKNOWN” 
or otherwise, have been honored since 
1910 as well as then. Landon C. Bell, 
a native Virginian who long lived in 
Ohio and has since settled again in 


the Old Dominion, delivered the Me- 
morial Day address in their memory in 
1929. He told the Johnson’s Island 
Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, that they died “under 
such circumstances as to stir to the 
depths one’s generous impulses and 
just resentments.” We may not all 
approve every word of that eulogy. It 
is enough for us in 1958 to do homage, 
as did the Daughters of 1910, to these 
men whose noblest principles, still sov- 
ereign, rule us from the dust. + + # 


Prisoners cut their own wood to heat their crude barracks. 
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What price glory? More than 200 

Confederate soldiers who died as 

prisoners of war on Johnson’s Is- 

land near Sandusky, Ohio, were 

buried there. Fifty-six graves are 

those of soldiers whose identity is 
now “UNKNOWN.” 


Some ‘Prisoners 


John W. Gregory of Portsmouth 
enlisted as a Private with Nor- 
folk men in 1861. He was left 
behind, sick, when his unit evac- 
uated Norfolk in 1863. With the 
rank of Captain, he died on No- 
vember 21 of that year. 


~ 


Private Daniel Christian enlisted 
first in a Tazewell County unit, 
Company H, 29th Regiment, which 
was in Corse’s Brigade. Trans- 
ferred to the 128th Regiment and 
captured, he died of diarrhea on 
October 12 in 1862 or 1863. 
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Private Peter Cole enlisted on 

July 1, 1861, with other Green- 

brier County men at White Sulphur 

Springs. He fought in western Vir- 

ginia, was captured in 1861, and 

died of diarrhea on November 22 
in 1862 or 1863. 


of “War ‘Who “Died on Fohnson’s Jsland. 


John L. Hood, a 35-year-old teach- 
er, enlisted in Amelia County on 
April 22, 1861. A Sergeant around 
Suffolk and Yorktown for more 
than a year, he was discharged, re- 
enlisted, was taken prisoner, and 
died in captivity on May 1, 1865. 


W. E. Killem, possibly from Buena 

Vista, became a Lieutenant in the 

45th Regiment. He was captured 

at Greencastle, Pennsylvania, on 

July 5, 1863. Imprisoned soon on 

Johnson’s Island, he died there, De- 
cember 13, 1864. 
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Thomas J. Lowis (or Lewis) en- 

listed in 1861 with the “Dinwid- 

die Grays,” Company C, 3rd Regi- 

ment, Kemper’s Brigade. Captured 

at Five Forks on April 1, 1865, 

he died in that month with the 
rank of Captain. 


MIGHAE 


Comparatively little is known of 

Lieutenant M. H. Michael except 

that he served in the 59th Regi- 

ment of Virginia Infantry and that 

he is reported to have died on 

Johnson’s Island, June 18, 1865, 
after Appomattox. 


Lieutenant George W. Swink en- 
listed in Fairfax County, July 16, 
1861; served in the 8th Regiment, 
Hunton’s Brigade; was wounded 
and captured at Gettysburg, July 
3, 1863; and died of diarrhea in 
February, 1864. 


Some ‘Prisoners of “War ‘Who “Died on Fohnson’s Jsland. 


Lieutenant John Welch enlisted on 

May 22, 1861, in a Northern Neck 

company of the 40th Regiment, 

Field’s Brigade; was captured at 

Warsaw, May 4, 1863; and died 

in February, 1864, as a prisoner of 
war. 


Lieutenant Henry Wilkinson of the 

Norfolk area enlisted, June 5, 1861; 

was stationed at first on Craney 

Island; was wounded and captured 

at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863; and 

died on Johnson’s Island on April 
21, 1864. 


Twenty-nine-year-old William W. 
Wynn of Lee County enlisted on 
August 13, 1862; led his company 
in Virginia and Tennessee; was 
captured at Cumberland Gap on 
September 9, 1863; and died on 
April 20 or May 20, 1864. 
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Elegant 
Old 


Innes Randolph of Virginia and Baltimore 
dabbled genteelly, as an Old Virginia Gentle- 


man should, in all the arts, excelled in none, 


and is rarely credited with his authorship of 


“the classic hate poem in the English tongue.” 


q,, America, as somebody observed a few years back, 
old soldiers never die. If by chance they were on the 
Southern side during the Civil War, they don’t even 
fade away. Why? Sistas they were Unreconstructed, 
of course. How Unreconstructed could they get? Here’s 


how Un-: 
For this “Fair Land of Freedom” 


I do not care—at all. 


I hates the Constitution, 
This “Great Republic” too. 


I hates the Declaration 
Of Independence too. 


I hates their striped banner— 
I fitt it all I could. 


—and so on, until a distinguished Georgia historian, 
E. Merton Coulter, was moved in 1947 to label this 
song “the classic hate poem in the English tongue.” 
Dedicated “respectfully” (in some printings) to Thad- 
deus Stevens, that repulsive Pennsylvania Congress- 
man, the lyrics may have been conceived as early as 
1862, which is the date found in a note appended to 
some versions; but the first printing to be located thus 
far occurred in the Augusta, Georgia, daily Constitu- 
tionalist for July 4 (oh, the irony!), 1867. And cer- 
tainly each of the six eight-line stanzas gives evidence 
in content that it was written ney after rather than 
before Appomattox. 

Though the piece is often called “The Lay of the 
Last Rebel” or, from the opening verse, “Oh, I'm a 
Good Old Rebel,” its original title was simply “The 
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Rebel.” We know this now because a holograph of 
the poem signed by its author and dated at Richmond 
on April 9, 1867, has at last been discovered. It was 
found—of all places—in the irredeemably Northern 
state of New York. There, since 1896, it has reposed 
in the well-known Emmet Collection of the New York 
Public Library, in a volume specially bound by the 
Library and entitled Autograph Verses—Civil War. No 
one knows how Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet got hold of 
the manuscript, but many people know that its poem 
has had a rampaging history. 

On July 10, 1867, the weekly Constitutionalist re- 
printed the item, and from there it swung all ‘round 
the U. S. A. and across the Atlantic to Europe. It has 
been intoned by cowboys in Texas, drawled by Ozark 
hill people, murmured along the Mississippi, chorused 
in the Carolinas, and, naturally, shouted in swelling 
stanzas at any number of Confederate reunions. Across 
the water, in England, the Duchess of Manchester 
had to render it repeatedly for Edward Windsor, then 


Prince of Wales, because he was so keen over “that 


Here is a photograph 
of Innes Randolph in 
his maturity. His 
bronze bust of him- 
self, 9” high, and one 
of his sculpting tools 
are pictured above. 
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fine American song with the cuss words in it.” Before 
him, Queen Victoria herself is alleged to have been 
“quite fascinated by it.” Early in 1942, just after Pearl 
Harbor, President Franklin D. Roosevelt enjoyed hear- 
ing an accordionist play it for him in the White House, 
and during World War II certain British officers were 
mystified to hear it bawled approvingly by a group of 
Yankee “brass” at the Officer’s Club in SHAEF head- 
quarters at Versailles. 

All such singers felt in their bones that here was 
an authentic folk creation, welling up anonymously as 
a spontaneous eruption from the collective throat of a 
defeated but unconquered people. If, by quirk, it really 
derived from an individual pen, then obviously the 
composer must have been some illiterate Butternut 
from a back-creek area of the Lower South. No other 
type could conceivably have produced so vindictive, 
so coarse, so bigoted a paean of hate. But quite another 
type had. The author was a member of the Randolph 
family of Virginia—the “Turkey Island,” James River 
clan. At the time of composition of “The Good Old 
Rebel” he was already an alumnus of two colleges and 
a respected staff officer in Lieutenant General Richard 
S. Ewell’s command. 

This anonymous aspect of one of America’s more 
celebrated songs has persisted to the present day. It 
has done so at least partially through the attitude of 
the author, Major Innes Randolph, C. S. A., who is 
said, by one who knew him well, to have been casually 
contemptuous of fame. If the report be accurate, then 


Innes Randolph (right) with two of his 
brothers, Peyton and John. 


the Major got his disdain returned in kind. As late as 
the autumn of 1957 “The Good Old Rebel” was being 
peddled as an anonymous product, once again, by bal- 
ladeer Frank Warner in the RKO-Radio picture, Run 
of the Arrow (though publicity throwaways, which 
many people do not see, give Randolph credit). Where 
his name has been known at all, it is apt to be spelled 
“Innis” or “Ennes,” and only a decade after his death 


A facsimile of the holograph of the poem that is the most famous of Innes Randolph’s works. 
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his shade could have read, of all places in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, that, as to “the 
late Innes Randolph of Baltimore . . . it is enough to 
say that he wrote “The Night before Christmas.’ ” 

Before we take note of a few pieces he really did 
write, let’s give an account of his career based on an 
examination of his verse copybook, various memora- 
bilia, and some eighty letters of his covering the period 
from early college years to late middle age. Made pos- 
sible through the kindness of a nephew and namesake, 
Colonel Innes Randolph, U. S. A. (Retired), of Balti- 
more; a great-niece, Mrs. William Garrard of Harrison- 
burg; and especially of Mrs. Elder Symington of Gib- 
son Island, Maryland, this is the first comprehensive 
survey to see print since its subject passed away in 
1887, aged exactly forty-nine and one-half years. 

James Innes Randolph, Jr., was born at a place called 
“Barleywood,” somewhere in Frederick County, Vir- 
ginia, on October 25, 1837, the second son among 
the many children of James Innes Randolph and his 
wife, the former Marguerite Susan Peyton Armistead. 
There were four other boys; and as he matured, this 
one seems rarely to have used his first name. His father 
was in the direct line of descent from William of 
“Turkey Island,” and a great-grandfather had been 
Colonel James Innes, an Attorney General of Virginia. 
His mother was niece to that Major George Armistead 
who commanded the troops defending Fort McHenry 
in Baltimore’s inner harbor during the 1814 bombard- 
ment by the British and who subsequently became first 
owner of the original Star-Spangled Banner. 

After preliminary schooling in Virginia, Innes en- 
tered the sophomore class of Hobart College at Geneva, 


in western New York State. He stayed two years, 
pledging Theta Delta Chi, but left without graduating 
in 1857. Crossing east, young Randolph enrolled in the 
recently-founded State and National Law School at 
Poughkeepsie and in due course took his degree, 
Somewhere along the line he also found time to study 
civil engineering. He then returned to Washington, 
where his parents had been making their home ever 
since late 1840 or early 1841, when President William 
Henry Harrison had prevailed on them to remove there 
so that one of the elder Randolph’s sisters, Lucy, might 
help out as White House hostess during Mrs. Har- 
rison’s indisposition. It was there that Innes met Anna 
Clare King of Georgetown, D. C. They were married 
in 1859, had their first child, Armistead, in 1860, and 
over the years produced another son and two daughters. 

As the Civil War approached, Randolph only gradu- 
ally came to a decision to “separate.” When he had 
reached it, he told one of his brothers (probably Pey- 
ton, the oldest) the reasons why in a letter from Wash- 
ington, March 26, 1861. Essentially it was because the 
total way of life between the sections was too differ- 
ent for reconciliation. “. . . there always has been a 
jealousy, and is now a bitter hatred between North & 
South. The hatred between French & English, or be- 
tween Hungarian & Austrian is not deeper than this.” 

His brother was in the army and had said he liked 
it. “I am not surprised,” Innes Randolph replied; “it is 
in the blood.” Had they not had three grandfathers in 
the Revolution, two in the War of 1812, seven uncles 
and many cousins in the Mexican War? “I believe I 
would like a little sojering myself, but dont think I 
should like garison life, especially in low latitudes on 


On July 8, 1861, Governor John Letcher signed a commission, here reproduced in reduced facsimile 
(below, left), appointing Randolph a Second Lieutenant of Engineers as of two months earlier. The 


Commonwealth of Virginia, 
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writing desk used later by Randolph in Baltimore is preserved by one of his nephews. 
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the coast, in crowded fortifications in yellow fever & 
vomits seasons. I should like the life in war.” He got 
both types. 

Evacuating wife and child to Richmond, he was 
commissioned there on May 8, 1861, a Second Lieu- 
tenant, Engineers, Provisional Army of the State of 
Virginia. By May, 1862, he had transferred to the 
Division commanded by the West Pointer, Ewell, and 
remained in that General’s service, either as aide-de- 
camp or as a First Lieutenant, Engineer Corps (pre- 
sumably on detached duty), through most of the con- 
flict. The latter half of 1862 found Randolph in North 
Carolina, performing topographical duties along the 
Neuse River or being officer in charge: of defenses for 
Kinston. (Like so many Virginians, he wrote home 
that Tarheelia was “a good place to come from.”) 

Ewell had led a division under “Stonewall” Jackson 
in the Shenandoah Valley campaign and, after Chan- 
cellorsville in May, 1863, succeeded to command of 
the dead hero’s Second Corps. As of June 27, 1863, 
we hear a Major from headquarters, First Corps, Army 
of Northern Virginia, telling Lieutenant J. I. Ran- 
dolph: “As soon as the map for Gen Lee is finished I 
wish three other similar ones made with as much 
expedition as possible. Be careful in noting all the 
topography given.” Ewell’s forces cleared Union ele- 
ments out of the Valley, led the advance into Penn- 
sylvania, and participated at Gettysburg (from which 
“high tide of the Confederacy” at least two of Ran- 
dolph’s letters survive). 

When wounds forced Ewell to relinquish a field 
command, he was given control of the defenses of 
Richmond. By December, 1863, Randolph, brevetted 
a Captain, was in Richmond too and by June, 1864, 
was in charge of the Drawing Department of the Topo- 
graphical Service, Department of Northern Virginia. 
It was at this time, according to the Confederate 
chronicler, Thomas Cooper deLeon, that he first sang 
“The Good Old Rebel.” He was present at Appomat- 
tox. When, therefore, he affirms in stanza four of “The 
Good Old Rebel” that he “followed old Mars’ Robert 
For four year, near about,” he was not indulging in 
thetoric. Neither was he, however, wounded or cap- 
tured, as the succeeding verses claim. One of his 
brothers was a casualty at Cold Harbor, but the worst 
our engineer suffered from the war was occasionally 
disabling seizures of dysentery and diarrhea. 

Possibly it was while invalided to Richmond that 
Innes Randolph gave out with some early version of 
“The Good Old Rebel.” The specific time, says de- 


Leon, was at one of the meetings of the unorganized 
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and hilarious Mosaic Club. Since the only ticket of 
admission to the Mosaic was the possession of talent 
and amiability (and Randolph has been called, at this 
period, “the facile prince of war wits”), it is difficult 
to believe that he shared literally the nastier sentiments 
expressed in the poem. 

Upon the advent of peace the Major settled down 
with Anna and the children at Richmond, where a 
couple of his brothers had also located, and went to 


Randolph sculpted in bronze his mother and 
a hand of his youngest daughter. 
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Randolph’s wartime map of Occoquan Creek. 


work as a newspaperman on the Examiner, a sheet he 
had followed regularly during the war. Under the re- 
cently-deceased John Moncure Daniel, the Richmond 
Examiner had attracted to its payroll a bevy of bright 
young Virginians. Randolph had been scribbling since 
his college days and at odd moments during the cam- 
paigns, and it was during the Reconstruction years that 
most of his imaginative writing was accomplished. Fic- 
tion and verse alike flowed from his pen. 

Among the poems “Torchwork,” a sentimental nar- 
rative about war's impact on the Shenandoah Valley, 
appeared in the first volume of deLeon’s Cosmopolite 
up at Baltimore in January, 1866. Quite contrasted 
in tone is the wryly satirical “Virginia Reconstructed, 
concerning the raising of the bronze statue of Chief- 
Justice John Marshall,” first published in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, March 11, 1867, and so popular it was 
picked up by the Examiner, March 25, and reprinted 
in the Enquirer on July 9. The muted tone of “A Fish 
Story: A parable without a moral’—written about a 
year after the war but apparently not published until 
the October 21, 1871, issue of the Richmond weekly, 
Southern Opinion—is, like the “Marshall,” probably a 
truer reflection of its author’s cast of temperament than 
is the “Rebel.” In view of the Virginia journalist's op- 
portunities for local outlets, it remains a mystery why 
“Rebel” appeared in a newspaper ‘way down in 
Georgia. 

Randolph’s prose tales made him something of a 
reputation, but have yet to be either identified or col- 
lected, and it was not many more years before he ceased 
story writing altogether and began to taper off in verse. 
Meanwhile he had decided, as did so many other dis- 
placed intellectuals and/or job seekers in the South, to 
remove with his family to Baltimore. By the summer 


46 


of 1868 the transfer had been fully accomplished. 

The move involved a partial change of profession in 
that the Major now resumed the practice of law, for 
which purpose he took offices at 1 Courtland Street. 
He was still strongly attracted to journalism, however, 
and over the years had a connection of one sort or an- 
other with almost every Baltimore paper: the News, 
the Gazette, the Bulletin, the Times (managing editor 
briefly), True Democrat, and American. It was with 
the last that he became permanently allied. For eight 
years he was on its editorial staff, never missed a day 
at his desk till his final illness, and at the time of his 
death was the American’s chief editorial writer. Though 
Randolph’s editorials covered a wide range of subjects, 
including theology, he was most read as a music critic, 
wherein his pronouncements earned him a_ broad 
authority in the South. 

In the summer of 1884 the paper sent him abroad as 
a correspondent, and his letters back to its columns dis- 
cussing European political and social life were widely 
read and reprinted. A more creative reaction to this so- 
journ may be seen in the “Vignettes,” eleven stanzas 
of free verse which modern criticism would probably 
label as quite his ablest work. (Where he got the 
stimulus, at this early date for the genre, is an in- 
triguing poser. The Bible? Leaves of Grass? Perhaps 
Heine, two of whose lyrics he later adapted?) In Eng- 
land the Major first discovered, to his surprise, that 
“The Good Old Rebel” was not only widely popular 
but identified as the stereotype of the Unreconstructed 
Southerner’s voice. 

Journalism and the practice of law were, however, 
insufficient outlets for the energy of this tall, well-knit, 
proud-walking man. “A feature of his career,” ob- 
served the American on the day after its editorial 
writer's death, “was the sustained elegance of his pref- 
erences.” In the social life, artistic coteries, and sports 
circles of post-bellum Baltimore he became a fixture. 
The Oratorio Society? He was one of the original 
Governors. The very select Wednesday Club? He 
shone in two spheres, as actor and as satirist of Italian 
opera. (Another club member, Sidney Lanier, had 
known Randolph since the early ’70’s; the two debated 


In water colors and chalk on brown paper 
Randolph copied a wartime battle scene. 
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poetry together; and Randolph was one of Lanier’s 
pallbearers in 1881.) The Cricket Club, out at Mount 
Washington? The Major was a prime mover. At tennis 
he was equally adept: “his frame was as sturdy and 
solid as a rock.” 

Innes Randolph could perform on almost any mu- 
sical instrument, especially the violoncello. He was an 
inveterate painter, though never amenable to permit- 
ting an exhibition of his work; and as a sculptor he 
was more perdurably known, if only because the oils 
have disappeared while at least two of the busts re- 
main. One, fashioned in 1874, is a head-and-shoulders 
of William Pinkney, Maryland’s celebrated statesman 
of the Federal Period. It stands today in the library of 
the Peabody Institute; and you wonder, as you gaze at 
the marble features, if Randolph was familiar with the 
name of the great jurist’s son, the South’s earliest poet 
of real distinction, Edward Coote Pinkney? Both poets 
lie buried in the same cemetery today. 

The Major also did a bust of himself, not wholly to 
his satisfaction. It provides a frontispiece for his Poems, 
that little, seventy-six-page volume of just thirty-two 
pieces that one of his sons, Harold, director of the 
Conservatory of Music at the Peabody, published at 
Baltimore in September, 1898. (Rigorous research has 
failed to unearth a single review and only one routine 
notice, in the Publisher's Weekly, October 15, 1898.) 
Those formidable handle-bar mustaches and the rug- 
gedly-genteel cast of dome and jaw make it easy to be- 
lieve, as was admitted by a friend writing “In Memo- 
tiam” to the American, that the Major had created 
some enemies along the way. He was fiercely intoler- 
ant of cant. But, the memorialist added, no man had 
ever converted more enemies into friends. 

Early in January, 1887, Randolph developed a cough 
painful enough to warrant his traveling up to New 
York to see about it. A Boston specialist was also called 
in. It was heart disease, and it worsened so quickly 
that in four months it killed him. At his Baltimore 
home, 29 West Preston Street, all the members of the 
family were about him when he died on April 28, 
1887. He was interred in the conventional repository 
for the city’s elite, the Green Mount Cemetery, in the 
plot of his cousin, Bishop Alfred Magill Randolph of 
Virginia, who had once been rector of Emmanuel 
Church in Baltimore. Despite such Episcopal auspices, 
none of the six graves in the plot is marked, so it is 
quite impossible to determine which is the Major's. 

Outside the ranks of the priesthood, affirmed an ac- 
quaintance, it would be difficult to find a man who had 
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existed more for the things of the intellect and the 
spirit. When the death announcement was made at 
Superior Court, where for eighteen years the Major 
had practiced as a member of the bar, the presiding 
judge decreed adjournment for the day. Down in Virz. 
ginia, the Richmond State asserted that there were 
wrapped up in him all those qualities people had in 
mind when they used the phrase, Old Virginia Gentle- 
man. A Baltimore friend was sure “that all the nine 
Muses will form an invisible ring around this royal 
corpse.” 

All the nine Muses! Their crowding presence is the 
key to Randolph’s obscurity. As a later literary man 
resident in Baltimore, F. Scott Fitzgerald, would put it 
(speaking of himself), Innes Randolph had been bur- 
dened with “a fatal facility.” A Bachelor of too many 
Arts, he got his Master’s degree in none. After all, an 
Old Virginia Gentleman was not expected to do more 
than dabble genteelly in such middle-class pursuits as 
the arts, and Randolph was conformable to the tradi- 
tion. Living had been his central passion, and he had 
lived richly. 

When he saw death approaching (and his was to 
prove a painful death), he could confront it with the 
serenity that seems to have marked most of his career. 
Only a few weeks before he died, this was how he felt 
about the past while still able to editorialize on the 
subject: 

“Like little children tired of play, who, weary of 
their toys, find them out, break them, and fall asleep, 
is a man who feels a mortal sickness upon him, and 
looks back upon his past life. How empty seem the 
toys he has played with; how paltry his little victories; 
how puny the things for which he gave his toil, his 
blood, his tears; how less still those triumphs over 
weaker rivals and the dripping blade that he had borne 
so proudly.” 4 7 4 


The artist carved for himself a chess set. 
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